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The Next Phase 


HE Brenner meeting and Mr Churchill’s speech have 

clearly brought to an end the first phase of Britain’s 
single-handed struggle against Totalitarian Europe. For 
the first time in this tragic year of war we have reason 
for a certain satisfaction. The hypnotising programme of 
aggression has at last fallen behind schedule. The armies 
which should have goose-stepped down the Mall weeks 
since are still encamped in Northern France. The Luft- 
waffe, which was first to destroy the Air Force, then our 
ports and harbours, then London itself, is lighter by 3,000 
aircraft and 6,000 airmen, while London lives, our com- 
merce flourishes and our fighting strength in the air is 
greater than it was in May. All this is material for sober 
self-congratulation. Nevertheless, the brilliant achieve- 
ments of the last three months must not blind us to “ the 
awful hazards in which we stand” nor lessen our resolu- 
tion to accept the “Jong, dark months of trials and tribu- 
lations ” which lie ahead. 

The likelihood of a frontal attack on Britain is certainly 
less. The so-called Five-Point Air Plan against Britain 
which is being circulated in Berlin is a tacit admission of 
defeat, for although it forecasts a steady continuance ot 
the raids on this country, the whole scheme is almost cer- 
tainly one of attrition and not a preliminary to attack. 
The 500,000 men concentrated behind the invasion ports 
are probably there chiefly to prevent the dispersal of our 
forces to other theatres of war, also to draw off our 
bombers from more damaging work on German soil. Yet 
even if invasion is to be postponed, we need not suppose 
that the Dictators have met to plan another winter like 
the last. The fight is on. Our bombers visit Germany 
night by night. America is re-arming. There can be no 
lull; and if Britain is not to be defeated by a frontal 
attack, other ways must be sought to destroy her armed 
power and disrupt her Empire. 

Germany may decide to strike West. Control of the 
Straits and of the Atlantic seaboard of North Africa would 


not only isolate Britain in the Eastern Mediterranean, but 
would offer Germany new means of evading our blockade 
and of turning the tables on our Atlantic shipping, above 
all on our Empire trade route round the Cape. The ease 
of such an offensive depends upon the attitude of Spain 
and of Vichy France. Senor Suffer has returned home after 
a tour as non-committal on his side as it was loquacious 
on the part of his Axis hosts, and although Madrid is 
reported to be awaiting the arrival of Himmler and General 
De Bono, it seems that Spain is most unwilling to co- 
operate in an offensive on Gibraltar, and even Germany 
must realise that the Spaniards would make uncomfort- 
able allies if they were forced into the war. It is possible, 
therefore, that Germany will concentrate upon the terri- 
tories under the control of the weak and demoralised 
Vichy Government. In M. Baudouin they have a willing 
collaborator who sets “loyalty to his conquerors” above 
loyalty to allies, friends and one-time comrades-in-arms. 
German influence is already strong in French Morocco. 
The Dakar incident is a melancholy reminder of the situa- 
tion which is developing further south. Given Vichy’s 
compliance, Axis penetration can go forward uninter- 
rupted, and it is hardly necessary in these circumstances 
to bring Vichy into the war. Such a step would only free 
the hands of the British Government, whose policy vis-a- 
vis the Pétain regime is an honourable but inconvenient 
determination to avoid hostilities. 

West Africa can embarrass Britain’s sea routes and sup- 
plies, but it does not cut her off from her Empire, nor 
does it solve Axis problems of supply. The Dictators are 
looking East, towards Suez and beyond, to the oilfields of 
the Near East and the land route to India. A dual cam- 
paign, a species of vast pincer movement round the 
Eastern Mediterranean, is one possibility. While the 
Italian armies strike from Sidi Barrani, Jarabub, Kassala, 
in a lightning attempt to reach the Canal, a German 
offensive—of which the occupation of Roumania and the 
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establishment of airfields within bombing distance of 
Istanbul is a first manceuvre—may well develop, following 
the old lines of the Drang nach Osten. Italy’s share in the. 
campaign would be the Dalmatian Coast and Greece. The 
events of the last months suggest that until the shores of 
the Bosphorus are reached the process of “ bloodless in- 
corporation ” of the remaining Balkan States will not be 
interrupted by any serious show of local resistance. Britain, 
immobilised in Egypt, will, the dictators calculate, be in 
no position to send reinforcements; Turkey in isolation 
will not risk a firm stand; the Syrian armies are being 
systematically enfeebled by the Italian Disarmament 
Commission; Russia’s passivity is assured. Thus, by the 
time Graziani has raised his standard at Ismailia, the 
Swastika will already be flying from the citadel of 
Jerusalem. 

Fantastic as this account must appear, is it any more fan- 
tastic than an outline of Germany’s summer campaigns 
would have seemed in March this year? Nevertheless, there 
are solid reasons for doubting whether the performance can 
be as sweeping as the plan. Just as the pre-condition of an 
easy invasion of Britain was the destruction of the Air 
Force, the clearing of the British fleet from the Eastern 
Mediterranean is an essential preliminary which has not 
been accomplished. Whether our ships are shelling the 
Egyptian coast road or patrolling the A¢gean or sinking 
troop and supply ships from Taranto to Tobruk, they are 
adding enormously to the hazards of an advance, particu- 
larly through Anatolia, and at the same time they are 
stiffening the will to resistance of the countries who lie 
in Hitler’s path. 

In Turkey the Nazis will come upon a people as radi- 
cally “renewed” by national revolution as they them- 
selves. The Turks’ fidelity to their British alliance has 
been a light in a dark world of cowardice, desertion and 
treachery. Backed by Britain’s naval power, they are 
capable, if it comes to it, of transforming the primitive 
roads, the arid hills, the mud flats, the single-track rail- 
ways of Anatolia into a guerilla’s paradise. And Germany 
will not have the alternative of shipping her troops by sea. 
Germany’s potential superiority in the air in the Balkans 
is undoubted. Yet the elaborate technical arrangements— 
ground staff, petrol supplies, repair shops—would create 
formidable problems the further the German forces ad- 
vanced from their central European base. 

Italy’s problem in Egypt may appear more straight- 
forward, but she has opposed to her some of our most 
seasoned troops; the co-operation of the Egyptians is 
assured once the battle is engaged, the terrain is difficult, 
the problem of supply even more so. Finally, if Britain 
knows how to mobilise the great sympathies of the Moslem 
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communities—which has been openly expressed by 
Moslem leaders from the Atlantic Coast to the frontiers 
of India—thousands of fighters of incomparable quality 
may be added to our military strength. Have we lost the 
power to repeat the Lawrence legend? The Levantine 
pincers movement may not seem impossible to a strategist 
with Hitler’s swollen ambitions. But it would be far more 
difficult to execute than anything the German army has 
yet attempted. 

Clearly we have before us months of the most strenuous 
campaigning. Where, as on the land and in the air, we are 
inferior in quantity we have, by energetic plans and still 
more energetic execution, to make good our deficit. Where, 
as on sea, we have a definite superiority, we must exploit it 
to the full. There must be no repetition of the tragic failure 
at Dakar. Those responsible for the lack of decision and 
foresight which allowed the expedition to be bungled must 
be removed, and the tradition of Oran and the earlier 
Dakar raid restared. Wherever we have mobility enough 
and strength enough to establish a local superiority, our 
advantage must be pressed home. The consequences will 
not be merely military. In the disillusioned French 
colonies, as among the hesitating Arab peoples, firm and 
successful action will have a profound psychological effect. 

Obviously this new “ activism ” will place a heavy strain 
upon our naval resources. If they are bearing the brunt of 
the Near Eastern war and at the same time keeping open 
the way to our harbours, convoying our ships, patrolling 
the oceans and conducting local operations the length 
of the Atlantic seaboard, the task will take all, more than 
all, our reserves. All the more important, therefore, that 
America’s help to us should not be confined to help in a 
future offensive but should, on the analogy of the 50 
destroyers, reinforce us immediately in our defensive 
actions. This obvious need may be one reason why Ger- 
many has seen fit to draw the Far East into the orbit of 
the Western war. A crisis in American-Japanese relations 
at this point, if it concentrated America’s naval forces in 
the Pacific, would be one gain for Germany’s general 
offensive. It is doubtful, however, whether Japan will be 
so obliging as to attack the Philippines without a more 
concrete guid pro quo than Germany, imprisoned in 
Europe, is in any position to offer. 

If we have reasons for apprehension, we have also reason 
to hope. The blow that has deflected invasion can be struck 
again provided the nation takes to itself the qualities of 
“constancy and valour” which the Prime Minister has 
offered us as our only shield. But it is not only a shield 
that we as a people have need of in our armoury. To our 
magnificent defence we must add as magnificent an attack 


The sword must not stay in its sheath this winter. 


Property Insurance 


VER since the Prime Minister in his speech five 
weeks ago announced a review of the question of the 
insurance of property against the risk of damage through 
air raids, it had been widely taken for granted that the 
review would lead to a reversal of the position hitherto 
adopted by the Government. On Tuesday, Mr Churchill 
confirmed this general expectation. Instead of a total 
absence of any possibility of insurance, public or private, 
against war risks, there is to be a comprehensive and com- 
pulsory Government scheme. A Bill is being drafted and 
will ‘shortly be laid before Parliament. 

This is a very satisfactory change of mind, the more 
so since the new scheme is to be retrospective. Clear 
thought on the subject of property insurance has hitherto 
been badly obscured by two quite separate examples of 
muddled reasoning. The first of these takes its rise from 
the manifest fact that, if there is serious damage to pro- 
perty, rebuilding must be postponed until after the war: 
and it draws from this the conclusion that the question of 
compensation not only can but must be left until after 
the war also, when it will have to be discharged accord- 
ing to the community’s ability. But this line of argument 


entirely ignores the structure of monetary assets and 
monetary claims that has been built up on fixed property 
and on which the solvency not merely of hundreds of 
thousands of individuals but also of a large number of 
financial institutions is dependent. The houses cannot be 
rebuilt until after the war, it is true; but the financial 
structure can be rebuilt immediately. Moreover, failure 
to rebuild it would cause an infinity of trouble. In the 
interval between the two wars, the ownership, as distinct 
from the tenancy, of houses by their occupiers spread very 
widely. But very few of these houses are free of debt. If 
there is no compensation, or only a shadowy and indefinite 
future compensation, nearly every house demolished would 
bring a personal insolvency in its train; and widespread 
insolvency of house-owners would seriously undermine the 
stability of all those institutions—building societies, in- 
surance companies, banks—which have lent money on the 
security of bricks and mortar. This would be bad enough 
in itself; but the utterly capricious selection of victims for 
sudden bankruptcy would turn it into a social scandal. 
Compensation for damage done to immovable property 
is an excellent example of the way in which the financial 
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power of the State can be used in order to ensure that 
the social effects of the physical disasters of war can be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The second fallacy from which discussion of the ques- 
tion has suffered has been the tendency to argue that 
nothing could be done because the problem was too big. 
But it is precisely if the extent of damage became really 
widespread that a compulsory scheme of spreading its 
incidence would be most necessary. The State might look 
the other way if there were thousands of bankruptcies; it 
could not ignore tens of thousands, and it would be 
stampeded by hundreds of thousands. When a building is 
demolished, the loss to the community is neither 
diminished by leaving the financial burden.where it first 
falls nor increased by spreading it over the whole body 
of individuals. As with all the other problems of wartime 
finance, it is wrong to think of compensation for damaged 
property as a liability that “the State,” an entity separate 
from the community of individuals, can assume or not as 
it chooses. In wartime the State is the community and the 
community is the State. It cannot avoid suffering the loss; 
the only question is whether it shall be shared equitably 
or inequitably. 

The decision has now been taken to share it equitabiy. 
Part of the burden of damage to property—presumably 
the larger part—is to be placed on all owners of property; 
the remaining part is to be borne by the Exchequer—that 
is, by the general body of taxpayers or, even more widely, 
by all those who pay for inflation. The scheme is rightly 
to be compulsory, and it is to extend to “all forms of 
movable property, such as industrial plant, machinery, 
household effects, and other personal possessions.’ 

The Bill will be eagerly awaited, and no useful purpose 
would be served by attempting to guess at its provisions. 
It may be, nevertheless, both useful and instructive to 
outline some of the practical problems with which it will 
have to deal. 

The most obvious of these is the problem of assessment. 
On what value are premiums to be paid? One solution 
might be to take the value for which properties are already 
insured against fire. But these assessments are rarely the 
result of a strict valuation; as often as not, they are the 
owner’s guess, or what he would like his property to be 
thought worth. They would provide rather a flimsy foun- 
dation for a compulsory tax. The only official set of 
valuations of property are those for Schedule A of the 
income tax (or the rateable value, which is usually the 
same figure). But, in addition to the fact that the basis of 
valuation appears to differ from one part of the country 
to another, there is the difficulty that the Schedule A 
valuation covers not only the value of the house but the 
value of the site on which it is built. As between town 
and country, there would be a certain rough justice in 
levying premiums on this valuation, as the heavier 
premiums would fall on the property subject to the bigger 
prima facie risk. But as between different sections of a 
city, this would hardly be so; the West End’s risks are 
no greater than the East End’s, but its valuations are much 
higher. 

In the case of movable property, the difficulties are 
increased, as there is often—perhaps usually—no guide at 
all, not even a fire insurance valuation. If individuals are 
left to put their own valuation on their household effects 
and personal possessions, there will be a natural tendency 
for the poor risks—such as town-dwellers—to over-value 
and the good risks to under-value. The problem could be 
solved by Government re-insurance of policies written by 
insurance companies—but not if insurance is to be univer- 
sal and compulsory. The valuation of the personal effects 
of every household in the country would be an impossibly 
large task. Perhaps the way out of the difficulty for dwell- 
ing-houses, once the principle of valuation for the houses 
themselves has been decided, will be to assume that the 
value of the contents is a fixed proportion of the value of 
the structure. Even so, plant and machinery would require 
special treaiment. 

The payment of compensation raises another string of 
questions. In the main, the purpose of compensation will 
be to finance re-building, and it will therefore not be 
reauired until after the war. But the valuation of the 
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amount of loss must clearly take place immediately, and 
in the interval the value of money may alter quite con- 
‘siderably. Mr Churchill promised that the Exchequer 
should underwrite the finance of the scheme; it may be 
suggested that its role should be to make good any differ- 
cence in the monetary amount of compensation arising out 
of changes in the value of money, leaving the scheme to 
be otherwise self-supporting. But it is not in every case 
that compensation can be postponed until after the war. 
Some buildings will be rebuilt or at least repaired during 
the war and the money will be wanted at once. Even when 
a house is not immediately rebuilt, it does not follow that 
there is no need for compensation until after the war. The 
small owner-occupier, if his house is demolished, has to 
find and pay for alternative accommodation elsewhere, 
and the burden of continuing to pay interest for a house 
he cannot use might well be intolerable. It would be much 
better to Jet him draw his compensation at once and pay 
off his mortgage. If steps were taken to ensure that the 
mortgagee reinvested the sum he received, no interest of 
the community would be damaged. In fact, the proper 
solution would seem to be to give the owner the choice 
ot drawing his compensation at once (provided it were not 
used for any but capital purposes) and of leaving it in the 
fund with the prospect of having it adjusted for any 
change in the value of money. With movable property such 
as household effects, the need for allowing some imme- 
diate payment and some replacement is even greater. 

A third set of problems is raised by the incidence of 
the proposed compulsory premium. On whom should it 
be levied? Perhaps this is the most tangled question of all. 
No less than four persons may have an interest in a house 
—ground landlord, owner, mortgagee and tenant. The 
present state of the law concentrates financial responsi- 
bility on the owner. The tenant is enabled, in the event 
of damage, to divest himself of any obligations under 
lease, while the owner cannot so easily evade or adjust his . 
liabilities to ground landlord or mortgagee. But the mort- 
gagee has a definite interest in the insurance of the pro- 
perty, which is his security. If it were demolished and 
there were no compensation, he would have to rely on 
the remaining assets of the mortgagor, which would 
frequently—in fact, usually—be insufficient. This being 
so, the mortgagee should equitably bear his share of the 
premium. Even the ground landlord has an interest to 
protect, since if the destruction of the property happened 
to coincide with the expiry of the lease, he would have 
a worthless property on his hands. Since he, too, will gain 
from insurance, he, too, should pay a portion of the 
premium. It would be indefensible to leave the whole 
burden on the owner. The only one of the four who can 
make a case in equity for exemption is the tenant. But 
he will, in fact, bear part of the burden wherever houses 
are in demand and rents are not restricted. 

Finally, there is the question of the amount of the 
premium and the machinery of collection. A figure of 
2s. 6d. per cent. seems to have attained currency. But this 
is surely too small. Mr Oliver Stanley, when President 
of the Board of Trade, gave a figure of £10,000 millions 
for the value of the buildings of the country. A premium 
of 2s, 6d. per cent. on this would provide only about 
{£124 millions a year, and the extent of damage to build- 
ings is certain to be many times that figure. The Prime 
Minister on Tuesday estimated that at the present rate 
of destruction it would take ten years to knock half of 
London down. That would suggest a rate of destruction 
of 5 per cent. per annum for London and, say, 2 per cent. 
for the whole country—though it would not, of course, 
be proper to charge differential rates of premium on pro- 
perty in different localities. Even with an element of Gov- 
ernment subsidy and an allowance for growing mastery over 
the bomber, it would be difficult to justify a rate of less 
than 1 per cent. per annum unless it is intended to make the 
property owners of the post-war years pay retrospectively 
over a whole generation for the damage done during the 
war. As for collection, the simplest method would seem to 
be to collect from the owner. He is identified already 
through his liability to Schedule A income tax, and he is 
in a position to deduct the mortgagee’s and ground land- 
lord’s shares. Moreover, if the suggestion made above for 
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treating the value of movable property as a fixed per- 
centage of that of the structure were adopted, the premium 
for this, too, could be collected from the owner and added 
by him to the rent, thus obviating all the difficulties both 
of assessment and of collection from the millions of 
small homes. If this general line were followed, the 
machinery of the Collectors of Taxes could be used with- 
out being overloaded. To follow the suggestion of using 
the machinery of the insurance companies would be to 
repeat the error of National Health Insurance and create 


German 


OST guesses about the state of morale in wartime 

Germany are just guesses, and after a year’s ex- 
perience of the problems of war economy we can no 
longer glibly write off the enemy’s stringent rationing of 
food and other necessities as a proof of weakness. Food 
shortage does indeed undermine morale—and health— 
more than any other single factor, but measures to eke out 
existing supplies and provide against shortage in the 
future may be a source of encouragement. It is, in fact, 
not rationing that will break German morale, but the 
actual lack of food, and that is not likely yet, though the 
existence of so wide and so complicated a system of 
rationing will scarcely be an emollient to public temper 
if the strain of war continues and increases. 

Germany entered the war with the whole apparatus of 
rationing complete. It was not a wartime measure, but 
part of the change-over from peace to war economy 
started almost as soon as the Nazis came into power. The 
rationing of food and other goods was only one section 
of the Nazi economic policy which included State control 
of trade, foreign exchange and raw materials, and its exist- 
-ence when hostilities began very likely contributed to the 
strengthening, rather than the weakening, of the home 
front in Germany. The fear of hunger still lingers among 
the German people as a legacy from 1918. They had not 
been well fed for a long time before this war, and any 
system calculated to guarantee regular rations, however 
small, and applied equally to all classes of the community, 
was bound to win approval. 

What is the position now after twelve months of war? 
The system is stringent and the rations are small. Unlike 
the British system, German rationing is not confined to 
food. All textile goods, for instance, clothes, underwear 
and hosiery, are rationed, each person’s annual quota cf 
these goods being decided by a complicated system of 
points in which the various articles of wear have different 
values. Sewing thread and darning wool are rationed, 
which makes it more difficult to patch up old clothes in 
place of new, and there are ration cards for boots and 
shoes, coal and soap. In houses with central heating the 
tenants must hand over coal coupons. Soap must be sent 
with washing to the laundry. New soles for shoes are only 
permitted if patching is impossible. 

But the core of the system is food rationing. First of 
all, the sale of some articles is forbidden altogether, such 
as coffee, whipped cream and a wide variety of sweets. 
Then there are the rationed foodstuffs: bread, flour, all 
sorts of meat (including sausages and cooked meats, but 
‘ not poultry or game), all fats, milk, eggs, sugar, jam, 
marmalade, semolina, rice, macaroni, apples and coffee 
substitute. Finally, there are many goods which, though 
not rationed, are not easily obtainable, and for several of 
these purchasers have to register with retailers to prevent 
the buying up of hoards in small quantities at scattered 
shops. Only a limited range of fruit and vegetables can 
be got in season; it is often necessary to queue up to get 
leguminous vegetables and fish; and there is practically 
no real tea to be had. 

Lord Woolton recently spoke of the need to administer 
British rationing “ flexibly.” This is attempted in Ger- 
many in order to mitigate the rigour of the rations and, as 
in Britain, to adapt them to the actual supplies of food- 
stuffs currently in hand. Personal tastes are slightly 
catered for by the permission to exchange sugar for mar- 
malade, within narrow limits, or eggs for cheese or bread 
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a whole new set of vested interests similar to those of the 
approved societies. If the task can be accomplished by 
the State’s own machinery, it would be foolish to employ 
any other. 

The coming Bill, it is obvious, will be a severe test of 
the courage and ingenuity of its drafters. Their decisions, 
which must inevitably be made in a hurry, will have effects 
that will last for generations. The greater should be the 
hope that, in spite of the need for haste, adequate time 
will be found for Parliamentary discussion. 


Rationing 


for cakes; and the whole rationing position is regularly 
reviewed. The German list of rations is fixed for short 
periods only, and although any changes are more often 
than not unimportant, the German people have come to 


_ regard these regular announcements as a sort of market 


report, and they study them as they have become accus- 
tomed to study the official list of maximum prices pub- 
lished every Sunday for several years. 

These fixed prices are themselves a basic part of the 
German rationing system. Nominally, most articles, 
whether rationed or not, can be sold only at prices fixed 
by the authorities, and evasions are severely punished. It 
is widely remembered that in the last war illegal trading 
and profiteering throve and caused great discontent in 
Germany. There are “ black” markets even now, it is true, 
but it is generally believed that everyone is receiving a 
fixed ration at a fixed price—though the ration is often 
small and the price high—and the German is even more 
used to fixed prices than he is to rationing. Another feature 
of the system which wins popular approval is the special 
provision made for special sections of the working class, 
for expectant mothers, for instance, and for heavy workers. 
In Holland, where rationing has been ruthlessly imposed 
upon a great food-producing community, the Nazis have 
introduced a sort of family allowance in kind. Large 
families (that is, those including two or more children) 
with incomes below a standard limit can obtain margarine 
and butter at cheapened prices. 

None of these facts—the German people’s familiarity 
with rationing, the general pegging of prices, the system’s 
element of flexibility or the concessions made to certain 
categories—can obscure the strictness of the rations them- 
selves. They are fixed for the month: 43 lb. of all sorts 
of meat, cooked as well as uncooked; 17 ounces of butter, 
the supply of which has temporarily improved since the 
occupation of Denmark and Holland; 12 ounces of mar- 
garine or oil; 63 ounces of cooking fat; about 18 ounces 
of dried products such as rice, semolina, macaroni, etc.; 
14 ounces of jam; 7 ounces of cheese; 14 ounces of coffee 
substitute; and 103 ounces of bread per day. Compared 
with British rations,* some of these items may seem at first 
glance not ungenerous; but it should be realised that these 
are actually the maximum amounts that may be consumed. 
In this country, no ration cards are needed in cafés, res- 
taurants, canteens or other catering establishments for any 
foodstuff. In Germany, not a single pat of margarine, lump 
of sugar, portion of meat or sandwich can be bought 
without handing over a coupon. 

This, indeed, is a conspicuous difference between 
rationing here and there—the fact that the German ration 
(and very many more foodstuffs are rationed in Germany) 
represents the absolute upper limit of consumption. From 
this fact, which really reflects the more fundamental fact 
that food is plentiful in Britain and liable to run short in 
Germany, spring many of the important differences in the 
methods of rationing adopted in the two countries. There 
are close resemblances, of course. In Germany, as here, 
customers must register with particular retailers for cer- 


* BRITISH RATIONS per person PER WEEK 
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+ All fats 8 ozs., but the proportions may be varied. The whole 
fat ration can be taken in margarine, but the butter and cooking 
fat rations (2 ozs. each) are maxima. 
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tain rations, while other rations can be bought at any 
shop. A chief difference is the wide use made in Germany 
of the indirect rationing already mentioned—whereby 
unrationed goods can only be bought from one specified 
shop; this applies not only to potatoes, the most popular 
of German foods, but also to fish, poultry, game and 
several vegetables. Moreover, the greater scope and strict- 
ness of rationing in Germany inevitably means greater 
complication and inconvenience. In this country the 
ration coupons are mainly in weekly units. Tea, sugar, 
margarine, butter and bacon are bought by the housewife 
weekly for the whole family. This is not possible in the 
Reich. For one thing, the fact that coupons have to be 
given up for meals in public eating places means that each 
member of the family must carry his own cards. It also 
means that the coupons must be divided into very small 
units; they are only valid for minute quantities and, in 
practice, only very small quantities are usually allowed 
to be sold at one time. Family catering on any large scale 
is made virtually impossible. There are separate ration 
cards for each rationed article, the British system of a 
single ration book (Stammkarte) having been abandoned; 
and housewives, with their host of coupons, have to engage 
in quite complicated book-keeping whenever they go out 
shopping. The German people have become used to this 
sort of thing; for years now merchants. and industrialists 
have had to keep special clerks to deal with the official 
regulations about raw materials, currency and foreign ex- 
change. It is even said that this bureaucratisation of the 
process of consumption is deliberately intended to dis- 
courage the marginal buyer. 

Nor do the rigours of German rationing end with the 
wide scope and complexity of the actual rations. In addi- 
tion, there are regulations restricting consumption by other 
means. On certain meatless days, butchers’ shops are closed 
and no meat dishes may be cooked. The quality of the food 
sold is controlled. No fat can be used in the making of 


Industrial 


T is not by damage to property that enemy air raids do 

most harm to economic activity, but by the loss of 
working time in factories and offices during frequent warn- 
ings. Recognition of this fact has led to a distinction 
being drawn in the warning system between alert and 
alarm. It has given rise to Ministerial appeals to men to 
go on working in raids. Most important of all, perhaps, it 
has been the cause of an important innovation to safeguard 
workers’ rights to compensation for injuries received while 
continuing work during warnings. For the first tithe in its 
23 years of history the Ministry of Pensions is now to 
deal with injured workers. 

Such compensation claims will be dealt with by the 
Ministry of Pensions instead of coming under workmen’s 
compensation schemes. They will be dealt with under the 
Personal Injuries (Emergency) Scheme, brought in after 
war broke out to provide compensation for civilian suf- 
ferers from enemy action. Immediate assistance, allow- 
ances in case of need and pensions in case of prolonged 
and serious disability will be provided by the Ministry; 
and the uncertainty whether workmen’s compensation 
would cover air-raid injuries will be removed, together 
with the probability that, even if it did, care and treat- 
ment would be insufficient. 

Workmen’s compensation has a bad name and a poor 
record. The first concern of most schemes under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Acts is not to secure the re- 
covery and reconditioning of claimants, but rather to 
compound claims for cash; insurance offices naturally 
favour lump sum settlements in serious cases in order to 
clear their books of continued liabilities; and, far too often, 
claimants are only too anxious to compound for cash 
down, regardless of their future health and wellbeing. The 
latest figures available show that, in 1938, not less than 
7,626 cases of accident resulting in disablement for more 
than 26 weeks were compensated by lump sum payments, 
while the number of cases terminated where compensation 
had lasted more than 26 weeks, apart from the lump sum 
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the cakes sold in cafés and restaurants; the amount of 
malt in German beer has been drastically reduced; the 
bread sold in shops has to conform closely to regulations 
prescribing a mixture of flours; the manufacture of full- 
cream cheese is only allowed in certain summer months. 
The fact is that, while British rationing begins and ends 
with the ration books, German rationing only starts there. 

All this makes up a very rigid regime and its strictness 
would not be an encouragement to the German people 
in times of real difficulty or possible defeat. Nevertheless, 
it is not a real weakness so long as the rations are large 
enough to ensure a sufficiency of food and clothing. The 
German workman is neither well fed nor well clad, but he 
is not hungry or ragged yet. It may indeed prove that 
another winter or, still more surely, two further winters, 
will bring out the most dangerous consequences of this 
ascetic system in the shape of ill-health and sickness. But 
at present German supplies are bolstered by loot from the 
conquered countries, where severe rationing has been in- 
troduced; and even the Balkan countries which export food 
to Germany, though they are nominally independent still, 
have been constrained to cut down the consumption of 
their own people. 

In sum, then, Germany is in no danger of grave scarcity 
in the near future, and the Reich’s complete system of 
rationing has been a great aid in conserving supplies and 
building up stocks. This is widely appreciated. For the 
time being the main disadvantage of rationing is its in- 
convenience and maddening complications. The people 
grumble, but they do not protest. In the long run, how- 
ever, the situation may be very different. Actual shortage 
cannot be held permanently at bay. While British rations 
are intended to conserve shipping space and foreign ex- 
change, German rations are designed to put off the evil 
day when the inability of Germany under war conditions 
to feed herself from her own resources will be made 
apparent; and that day cannot be put off for ever. 


Casualties 


payments, was 6,205. Under workmen’s compensation, 
injured workers receive no medical benefit, and in cases 
of serious accident or disease the unspecialised medical 
treatment generally obtainable under national health in- 
surance schemes is quite inadequate. Miss Ellen Wilkinson, 
as Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Pensions, 
gave the new scheme for war injuries high commendation 
when she emphasised in her recent broadcast that “it has 
nothing to do with the Workmen’s Compensation Act.” 
In most other industrial countries, the physical and 
occupational rehabilitation of the injured is a keynote in 
workmen’s compensation. It is a common practice for 
surgical appliances and artificial limbs to be provided free, 
and lump sum settlements have mostly been abolished or 
reduced to a minimum. Specialised clinics and centres for 
after-care and training are provided to bring the injured 
back to health and work. In this country this has not been 
the practice at all, and many doctors, the British Medical 
Association itself and the Central Council for the Care 
of Cripples have long since protested against the aimless- 
ness of a system which furnishes yet another illustration 
of what Lord Horder has called “ the maze, the unwieldi- 
ness, the overlap, the un-economy, the lack of integration 
of our health services.” Nor is it at bottom the fault of 
the insurance offices. It is the system that errs, the system 
of autonomous insurance schemes, for approved societies 
have not the means to finance the reconditioning of the 
nation’s industrial injured, and there is no good reason— 
no incentive, prospective profit or statutory obligation— 
why offices should proceed with rehabilitation measures. 
The record of the Ministry of Pensions, backed by the 
taxpayer’s money, is very different. The Ministry’s repre- 
sentative before the Royal Commission on Workmen’s 
Compensation put it very simply: “ The primary object 
of the Ministry is and always has been to make a man as 
fit again as possible.” And the Ministry has a vast experi- 
ence. Up to the end of March, 1938, compensation had 
been given, directly or to their dependants, to two out of 
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every five who served in the last war, and the keynote has 
been care, not cash. This has even proved economical. In 
many cases, when a man has claimed an increased pension 
because his disability has become worse, it has been found 
instead that his condition could be improved by treatment, 
and no increase in pension has been required. Special 
treatment is provided. As a supplement to its hospital 
organisation, the Ministry of Pensions has some 250 
clinics, mostly of a specialised character; at the cost of 
the Ministry, surgical boots and clogs, elastic hosiery, 
walking sticks, hand-propelled tricycles and invalid chairs 
are provided, often in duplicate; and the Ministry under- 
takes to repair, adjust and renew more than 60, 000 arti- 
ficial limbs. 

Moreover, quite contrary to the practice of insurance 
offices or employers, the Ministry is generally opposed 
to the commutation of pensions into lump sums. Pen- 
sioners frequently ask for lump sums themselves, more 
often than not short-sightedly. Fifty-eight cases where 
commutation has been granted—to assist the applicants 
to carry on businesses—were once investigated by the 
Ministry, and it was found that 23 of them had lost all or 
part of their money, and had therefore little or no resources 
to maintain them in their disability. As a rule, the 
Ministry will only consider commutation where the degree 
of disablement is assessed at less than 20 per cent., and 
very stringent inquiries are made into the consequences of 
each lump sum payment. 

Nor is this all. Under workmen’s compensation claims 
are assessed according to the injured workers’ previous 
average weekly earnings over a certain period. This natur- 
ally leads to injustices, since a worker may sometimes have 
been frequently out of work during that period, or his 


NOTES OF 


No Decision 


The enemy has not succeeded in breaking the way open 
for his air and sea forces to put a speedy end to the war. This 
was the conclusion of Mr Churchill’s survey of the present 
state of this country in the midst of its “ awful hazard.” The 
enemy has been held, and his project to wear and batter down 
our air and economic defences by repeated blows every day 
and night has earned no dividends—though it still goes on 
with the same intensive constancy. The blows are heavy. 
Night bombing is as yet impossible to foil; autumn clouds 
have given cover for scattered forays against crowded targets; 
the moon is once more giving its temporary aid to the night 
raiders. At sea sinkings still run high—British losses in the 
week ended September 23rd were the highest in the war so 
far. The punishment is severe, but no more than morale and 
economic organisation have shown themselves able to take. 
The war effort goes on; the flow of supplies from the West 
continues; and the enemy has gained no military advantage 
at all in a month of mass bombardment. Spokesmen in Berlin 
now talk of a plan of attrition: to win control of the Channel 
and England’s coasts; to break up London progressively; to 
paralyse economic life; to demoralise the people; and to ex- 
haust Britain’s fighter force. This is not new. It has plainly 
been the German plan ever since heavy bombing started— 
with invasion to deal the coup de grace—and the point 1s that 
so far it has failed. 


* * * 


The Junior Partner 


The Italian offensive still hangs fire. Perfect campaigning 
weather has not yet arrived, and Marshal Graziani has taken 
a great deal of trouble to dig his troops in almost as 
though the occupation of the 60 odd miles were an end in 
itself. But the delay is probably not due to local causes. 
Marshal Graziani has gone to Rome, and there, presumably, 
he is hearing the results of the Brenner talks and receiving 
his marching orders. The fact that the only German military 
official present on October Sth was a German has caused a 
certain amount of wry comment in Italy, since it advertised 
rather too blatantly the dominance of the German partner. 
There are even more recent rumours that Keitel is to super- 
sede Graziani in Libya. It is fascinating to see the German- 
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work might have been not his normal trade. Under the 
Personal Injuries Scheme of the Ministry of Pensions all 
such technicalities and their consequent friction have been 
avoided: the degree of disablement is assessed by com- 
parison of the injured with “a normal healthy person ’ 
and the problem of determining the “ earning capacity ” 
of the disabled person is left out of account. Care or cure 
rather than any cash criterion is the Ministry’s first con- 
cern; and the result is not extravagance but the avoidance 
of wasted doles. 

It was Burke who first set down the truism that war 
never Jeaves a nation where it found it. The exigencies of 
1914-18 brought to birth a generation of social reforms, 
and in a single twelvemonth this war has seen the concep- 
tion of a generation more. In the new democracy that will 
spell victory equally with the foiling of Nazi designs, new 
means to care for the poor, the sick and the injured may 
take a central place. Already a multitude of ways to 
relieve distress and poverty are being slowly gathered up 
into what is beginning to look like a single scheme of State 
Assistance; and now, with the entry of the Ministry of 
Pensions into the shabby domain of workmen’s compensa- 
tion, the chance of building an indispensable wing of the 
edifice of State Compensation is offered. Social services 
have for too long been negative—and “ charitable.” Care 
of the poor, rightly regarded, means putting an end to 
poverty by furnishing a livelihood, and care of the injured 
means restoring and re-employing them. Nor is this posi- 
live interpretation of the duty of democracy merely 
utopian. It is not permanent pensioners or lifelong cripples 
that the nation needs—either in war or in peace—but 
men fit to work again and be useful, independent and 
happy. 


THE WEEK 


Austrian relationship ot the last war so thoroughly re-estab- 
lished. Germany—Hitlerian or Wilhelmine—has no concep- 
tion of equality in alliance and not enough tact to disguise the 
fact. Whether or no the operations outlined to Graziani were 
welcome to the Italians is an open question. After entering a 
war they were certain was over, they are being asked to 
embark with a so far unspecified amount of German backing 
in an arduous offensive against an enemy who in the first 
three months of war has shown an uncomfortable power of 
retaining mastery in the air and on the sea, even if the land 
battles have so far gone against him. Nevertheless, mere 
military difficulties would not deter the Italians, who are fine 
desert fighters and still retain the confidence bred of the 
Abyssinian victory. It is the outlook for Italy, even if Ger- 
many wins, that is chiefly disturbing. However intoxicating 
it may be to straddle the Balkans or inherit most of France’s 
fallen Empire, Italy’s subordinate réle in the Axis partnership, 
together with Hitler’s clear establishment of supremacy in the 
Balkans and obvious intention to take for himself the oil- 
fields at one end of the Mediterranean and French Morocco 
at the other, may remind the Duce that in getting rid of the 
devil of French and British imperialism, he is letting in the 
seven devils of the expanding Reich. Italy has no choice but 
to continue the war, but we may wonder how far her heart is 
in the fight. 


The End of Roumania 


The issue of the arrested British citizens has given place 
to the larger question of the virtual occupation of Roumania 
by German troops. It is not yet known how many soldiers 
have already arrived but the original figure of 4,500 is almost 
certainly too small—15,000 was probably nearer the mark— 
and since the first arrivals reinforcements have been arriving 
steadily. The Roumanian excuse that the Roumanian army 
was so rotten that “the nearest great military power” had 
to be called in to put it into better shape is only partially 
convincing. The evidence of corruption and inefficiency is 
overwhelming The necessity for accepting a German pro- 
tectorate simply to remedy corruption is not. The excuse is, 
however, quite unimportant. Germany  has_ occupied 
Roumania first of all to ensure her oi] monopoly and to erect 
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proper anti-aircraft defences before the idea of bombing the 
oilfields at last occurs to someone in authority in Britain, 
next to establish a base for the next phase of the war,-the 
subjugation of the remaining Balkan States and the conquest 
of the Straits. The naval base at Constanza will be reinforced» 
Germans are already in control of all the important air 
fields, and we may hazard the guess that the reorganised and 
regenerated Roumanian Army will play its part in Germany’s 
future campaigns. It is therefore with astonishment mingled 
with a certain disgust that one contemplates the gambols of 
British diplomacy in Bucharest. While British citizens are 
kidnapped, tortured, and later tried on the basis of evidence 
secured by third degree, the Legation officials ask for “ ex-' 
planations,” ring up Ministers fruitlessly, hang about for 
hours outside prisons and police stations and lay themselves 
open to the contemptuous treatment they have undoubtedly 
received. Hardly more dignified were the protests and de- 
mands for an explanation which came from the British 
Foreign Office. Now with the oilfields under German control 
and a German corps marching in the streets of Bucharest, 
our Legation has been called upon to perform the crowning 
inanity of demanding an “ explanation” of the presence of 
the German troops. Roumania is now a German colony. 
There is no more place there for our diplomatic representa- 
tion than in Austria. Yet we are apparently awaiting the last 
humiliation of allowing our Legation staff to be uncere- 
moniously kicked out by the incoming Nazis. 


* * * 


Spoils in the South-East 


Hitler hopes to secure the rest of the Balkans by his 
usual methods of bloodless warfare. Bulgaria, profiting by 
her old “‘ Have Not” status inherited from the last war, 
is likely to be the Hungary of the new re-distribution, while 
Jugoslavia, a “ Versailles State”? which has, moreover, made 
courageous efforts to preserve a genuine neutrality, and 
Greece, blackened by its British guarantee, are cast for the 
role of victim. Italy’s old Adriatic ambitions must pre- 
sumably be satisfied and the transfer of Dalmatia to Italian 
sovereignty, the creation of an enlarged Albania, the cession 
of Corfu and a protectorate over an impotent Greece is a 
fair summary of the Duce’s hopes. But the suggestion re- 
cently revived in Berlin that Slovenia is ur-deutsch and 
must be incorporated into the Reich together with its 
“natural outlets,” Trieste and Fiume, turns Italy’s gains 
further down the Adriatic into dead sea fruit. Greece will 
also be compelled to abandon its Thracian coastline and the 
new Bulgarian State, thrusting down to the Aegean, will 
divide Greece from Turkey and bring Germany’s power to 
the Mediterranean. The fate of Turkey is not so clear but, 
in view of her resolution and fidelity to her British 
alliance, it can hardly be pleasant if the Nazis get their 
way. A protectorate is the best the Turks can hope for. 
Dismemberment is always possible, the Straits passing under 
German control, Italy taking the “ Greek lands’ of Smyrna 
and Adalia and possibly an enlarged Syria under Axis 
control would retake the Hatay. Russia—as the price of 
compliance—would be encouraged to extend her frontiers to 
include Kars, Erzerum and even Trebizond, while an 
Anatolian rump State might remain round Ankara—but 
under German control. 


* 


To this process of redivision, the integrity of Britain’s 
armed forces in the Near East and the readiness of Turkey 
and possibly Greece to resist are the only obstacles. Russia 
has probably decided that sooner or later she must fight Ger- 
many but it is fairly obvious from her recent Balkan policy 
that she wants to see Britain blast many more Nazis out of the 
skies and to see the German army’s resources considerably 
more dissipated before she accepts a struggle which, whether 
she seeks it or not, the Germans are likely to force on her. 
The withdrawal of M. Terentieff, the Soviet Minister to 
Ankara, whose personal friendship with Von Papen and en- 
thusiasm for Germany are said to have been one of the in- 
fluences at work in preparing for the Russo-German Pact 
and the substitution of M. Vinogradoff has greatly improved 
the atmosphere between Russia and Turkey, a sign among 
other things, of Russia’s lessening distrust of British foreign 
policy. The Finnish war and skilful German propaganda 
haunted the Kremlin this spring with a picture of the Allies 
returning to finish the work of “ rooting out Bolshevism ” 
left unfinished in 1921. Now the more immediate menace 
of Germany’s advance into the Balkans and evident deter- 
mination to take the Straits has shown the Russians where 
the real danger lies. Nevertheless, active intervention in 
aid of Turkey is the last thing the Turks expect from 
Moscow. Stalin for the time being has adopted an attitude 
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of non possumus. Only if Britain and her allies secure sur- 
prising successes in the Near East are the Russians likely 
to consider giving active help. 


* * * 


The Prime Minister’s Party 


Mr Churchill has succeeded where his father failed. On 
Wednesday he was unanimously elected leader of the Con- 
servative and Unionist Party in succession to Mr Chamber- 
lain. In one sense this was entirely fitting. It was certainly 
anomalous that the leader of the nation should not be the 
leader of his own party. The continued allegiance of a 
majority of Conservative politicians to the superseded Prime 
Minister reflected how uneasy was their compromise in May 
with the principles of coalition and co-operation; and both 
the anomaly and the uneasiness were reflected in the guid pro 
quo composition of the first Churchill Cabinet. They are still 
to be seen in the ordinance that, if a Bevin joins the Cabinet, 
a Kingsley Wood and an Anderson must join with him; and 
it would be a boon to the nation and, ultimately, a blessing to 
the Conservative Party if the leadership of Mr Churchill were 
to signal the disappearance of the political exclusiveness and 
exacerbations which marked the rise and decline of the 
Chamberlain regime. The Prime Minister says that he has 
accepted the leadership because, in his daily contacts with the 
leaders of other parties, he wishes to be able to speak for the 
Conservative Party. This will be a new réle for Mr Churchill. 
His fame was won as a Liberal Minister or as a Conservative 
rebel, and he was appointed to Mr Chamberlain’s War 
Cabinet, not as a Conservative, but as the personal leader of 
a popular movement of opposition to official Conservative 
policy. He was raised to be Prime Minister in May by Parlia- 
ment and the people, not by the parliamentary Conservatives, 
whose majority was against him; and the fact that he is now 
the leader of all Conservatives adds nothing to Mr Churchill’s 
stature. In itself, it might even seem to diminish it somewhat, 
since his great strength has hitherto lain in being the lone 
wolf chosen by the whole pack to be their leader; he is now 
not only head of the Government, more democratic in the 
manner of his appointment than any head before him; he is a 
party man again. 


* * * 


Civil Servants on the Move 


When Mr Herbert Morrison became Minister of Supply 
he took with him Sir George Gater, who had formerly 
worked with him at County Hall as Clerk to the London 
County Council but had since served as Permanent Under- 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, to be permanent head of 
his new department. Now Mr Morrison has become Home 
Secretary and Minister of Home Security, and Sir George 
has again gone with him, once more to be Permanent Secre- 
tary. Sir Andrew Duncan, the new Minister of Supply, has 
also taken a hand in this move to bring “ permanent” civil 
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servants into the game of musical chairs which has hitherto 
been mainly confined to the peregrinations of political heads. 
Sir W. B. Brown, who was Permanent Secretary to the Board 
of Trade under Sir Andrew, will now serve his old chief in 
the same capacity at the Ministry of Supply. It is under- 
standable that Ministers should wish to have able and sym- 
pathetic people about them whom they know and can trust. 
Indeed, the suggestion has often been made by constructive 
critics that the réle of Ministers in the making and direction 
of policy would be considerably strengthened if they had 
at their side a body of personal advisers on the model of 
the cabinet du ministre of Republican France. It was surely 
never proposed, however, that the permanent heads of de- 
partments should become itinerants for this purpose. It is in 
the nature of their office that Permanent Secretaries should 
Stay put regardless of merely political changes, and it can 
hardly be conducive to the administrative efficiency of 
departments if their civil service heads become the clients 
of Ministerial patrons. Sir George Gater and Sir William 
Brown may be exceptions. They are certainly exceptional 
men among civil servants. But even exceptional civil servants 
have to make the choice between a civil service career, within 
the traditional frame of experience, selection and seniority, 
and a career in the more casual world of politics. 


* * * 


America Prepares 


If the revival of the Anti-Comintern Pact was designed 
to frighten America out of the war, then it has failed in its 
effect. The last fortnight has seen a remarkable stiffening of 
American public opinion, and although repugnance at the 
thought of war is no less, the realisation that security depends 
on the nation’s ability to arm itself and fight if it must 
is rapidly gaining ground. Colonel Knox’s frank speech, in 
which he referred to the necessity of being prepared for 
America’s “ test,” even if it proved to be on the field of battle, 
has been matched in the sphere of action by the calling up 
of 4,200 naval reservists, the mobilising of the Navy’s full 
complement of non-combatant vessels—a step not taken 
since 1917—and the declaration of an “ abnormal situation ” 
in the Far East, followed by the summoning home of 17,000 
United States residents. In the meantime, full material aid to 
Britain is to be continued and accelerated, the Joint Canadian 
and American Defence Board have worked on their plans for 
joint defence in the East and West, and talks have begun to 
explore the possibilities of similar co-operation between Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and America in the Pacific. Thus under 
the pressure of the suddenly united front of aggression, the 
two great free systems of the world are coming to a new 
understanding of their relationship and of their mutual 
responsibilities. If, on the other hand, both Germany and 
Japan are fomenting the Far-Eastern crisis so that America 
may be drawn into the war before she is prepared for it, then 
there are certain rather ominous signs that they are succeed- 
ing. Some United States newspapers openly refer to the likeli- 
hood of America being at war with Japan before Octo- 
ber 17th and evidence that the Administration is not 
altogether easy in its mind may be read into Lord Lothian’s 
decision not to return to England lest an emergency should 
arise in the next few weeks. Obviously, the United States is 
not going to play the appeaser’s game, and there are weapons 
in its armoury, economic and military, which on any rational 
basis should cause the Japanese to hesitate. But there is no 
guarantee that Japan’s “Imperial Way” owes much to 
reason. A conflict is possible, whereas “ non-intervention ” 
would for the time being be more profitable to us. 


* * * 


The Burma Road Reopened 


The decision to reopen the Burma Road will, it is 
hoped, put an end to the darkest period of the war from 
the Chinese point of view. The cumulative effect of the Jap- 
anese blockade has been severely felt. Nearly 90 per cent. 
of China’s foreign war materials came in by Burma, Indo- 
China and a number of coastal ports. In the last four months 
Japan has succeeded in closing all these “leakages”. The 
result is a shortage in free China of everything save food, 
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for the North-Western route to Russia cannot carry the 
same weight of traffic as, say, the Burma road, even 
if Russian supplies were forthcoming in some quantity— 
which they are not. China has accumulated reserves enough 
to carry on large-scale warfare for only another year— 
although guerilla warfare can continue almost indefinitely— 
and although China’s political outlook is more harmonious 
and therefore brighter than it has been for some time past, 
Japan has at least a fair chance of breaking China’s resist- 
ance if all outside sources of supply are permanently cut off 
and if Russia at the same time is cajoled or threatened by 
Germany into putting an embargo on even those scanty 
supplies which have made their way from Russia to Free 
China. Obviously then, the reopening of the Burma Road, 
announced by the Prime Minister on October 8th and accep- 
ted with unqualified approval in this country, is not the 
matter for indifference which Japan would have us believe 
at present. If Japan chooses not to regard it as an “act of 
war,” it is because she is not yet certain that it is an advan- 
tage to herself to enter a war in which the United States and 
the British Empire, her greatest trading partners, will sooner 
or later be ranged against her. If, on another analysis, the 
Triangle powers are deliberately fostering a Far Eastern crisis, 
the springboard for aggression is already there. Occupied 
Tonking bears rather the same relation to the rest of Indo- 
China, Thailand and Singapore as does Rumania to the other 
Balkan countries and the Straits. We have to envisage the pos- 
sibility of Japan making a lightning stroke across the penin- 
sula, with the help, possibly, of a complacent Thailand, to 
oust the British from Singapore and at the same time to 
prevent the Americans from ever going there. There will be 
no difficulty on the part of Russia, since nothing suits 
Russian interests better than to see the Far Eastern crisis 
deflected south, but it may still be protested that Japan can- 
not afford the risk. By all good logic she probably cannot. 
But that is no argument to prove that she will not take it. 


* * * 


Dwelling under Fire 


The controversy about what kind of shelters should be 
provided for people in danger of bombing has been going 
on for several years. The official view that households are 
safer in their home shelters than congregated in large com- 
munal refuges has never wavered, and as recently as last 
Tuesday the Prime Minister emphasised that people must 
learn to rely more on their own private protection. Actually, 
however, the sharp test of one month’s heavy bombing has 
done more to clarify this issue than years of debate. Mr 
Churchill’s contrast was between private shelters and “ illu- 
sory”’ protection in larger public places. The fact is that 
many people in the few places that have been intensively 
attacked have little sense of security in their own shelters and 
less still in shelter rooms inside their houses. In part, 
it is true, this is due to the feeling that being exposed to 
great noises means being exposed to great dangers. It is also 
due to experience of what has actually happened in areas 
where the number of direct hits has been unusually high. 
And in part it is due to the sense of loneliness which every 
psychologist would admit exists in a certain type of nervous 
individual under strain. 


* 


There is a coincidence here between social habits and 
raid dangers. The working class inhabitants of the worst-hit 
districts are gregariously inclined by force of a hard life 
softened only by neighbourliness. The great mass of subur- 
banites, on the other hand, have a keen sense of private 
boundaries; they keep themselves to themselves even in air 
raids. What the people of —Thames-side are asking for is not 
“ illusory ” protection in communal shelters, but real pro- 
tection in such shelters. And, whatever the soundness of the 
theory of dispersal may be for the population at large—and, 
in Mr Churchill’s own words, “ dispersal is the sovereign 
remedy against heavy casualties ”—it is safe, quiet and capa- 
cious shelters that Mr Herbert Morrison and Miss Ellen 
Wilkinson, who is to be the new Minister’s assistant in the 
administration of shelter policy, have now to give these 
people. The Prime Minister himself laid special stress on 
the fact that the rate of casualty in air raids was much 
smaller in this war than in the last because of our better 
shelters; he admitted the need for “shelters with sleeping 
bunks in areas liable to constant attack,” and added that 
“this must be achieved as soon as possible.” The provision 
of as many large-scale shelters below ground as can be made 
safely available, in Tube stations and other places, with official 
rules and regulations for their use as dormitories, is now 
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Ministerial policy. The principle of deep shelters has at last 
been conceded—for certain areas—and the real difficulty now 
is the lack of suitable places. 


* * * 


Bombs and Work 

The chief effect of raids has not been death or destruc- 
tion but delay. Both the casualties and the damage done to 
property in the first month of the attack on London have 
been surprisingly below expectations, but the loss of working 
time due to taking shelter—and to transport hold-ups—a loss 
which it is, admittedly, very hard to measure—has been 
appreciable. In the House of Commons on Tuesday, Mr 
Hore-Belisha, speaking presumably only from his personal 
knowledge, put it as high as one-third in the case of some 
war factories. The new system of warnings by which the siren 
alert is followed by a local danger alarm, has not yet been 
made fully efficient. When this system was first made general 
a joint memorandum emphasised three chief needs: expert 
training for look-outs; guaranteed compensation for injured 
workmen; and shelter accommodation, or at least temporary 
cover, that would be very quickly accessible if danger came 
suddenly. The R.A.F. is already training some spotters, but 
the majority of undertakings are still doing the work with 
untrained observers, The compensation question has been 
largely settled by the delegation to the Ministry of Pensions 
of the new functions discussed in the leading article on page 
453. 

* 


The provision of accessible shelter or cover remains 
the biggest obstacle, and it was rightly made the pivot of 
the whole problem in a speech made this week by an engineer- 
ing delegate to the Trades Union Congress. The distinction 
between alert and alarm is of very little practical use in very 
high buildings, in workplaces containing a great quantity of 
glass or in outlying workshops set well away from the regu- 
lar shelters. Some workers carry on even under gunfire in 
such places, and in present conditions there must be danger 
for everyone. But it is unreasonable—and irresponsible—to 
ask workers to continue in danger unless every effort has 
been made by the management, in consultation with the 
workers themselves, to provide easy bolt-holes for the 
moment of danger. Some workers, it is true, have refused 
to take risks which others, realising that their homes and 
workplaces are now in the front line, have accepted readily, 
and their diffidence is mocked every day by the calm way in 
which millions of Londoners, of every age and sex, go about 
their business, at work and at home. General accusations 
of what is apparently called “ siren-squatting” merely 
obscure the issue. This loss of time is a serious national loss, 
and no expense or ingenuity should be spared to give workers 
the completest possible protection. Nor should ingenuity be 
spared in coping with the temporary transport difficulties 
that inevitably arise. Some big London firms carry their 
employees to and from work in their own emergency fleet 
of buses; others ensure that a quota of workers always sleep 
near their jobs; others again have staggered their shifts and 
working hours to fit in with raid times. The trouble is that, 
up to now, many people have just left things to chance, and 
have made little or no attempt to organise their lives under 
fire. Loss of time in bombardment can never be got rid of 
altogether. But it can be minimised; and the grave nature of 
such losses emphasises the urgent need to increase technical 
efficiency in key factories to the maximum—to get more out- 
put out of the necessarily fewer man-hours. 


* * * 


Evacuation Facilities 


The evacuation of mothers with their children, which 
was at first restricted to the hardest-hit London boroughs, 
has now been extended to cover the whole of the Greater 
London area. There are now, therefore, facilities for evacua- 
tion from London for schoolchildren alone, schoolchildren 
and other children with their mothers, unaccompanied 
children under five, and expectant mothers; in addition, the 
aged and infirm can, if they like, be moved to hospitals in 
the country. Nearly all the unessential population of London 
now has the chance of moving; yet only a very small 
proportion is availing itself of it. Since September 7th, only 
about 29,000 unaccompanied schoolchildren out of some 
400,000 have gone from London, and the reason why the 
Government has been able to extend the facilities for mothers 
and children to all London is that the number of registra- 
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tions in the original areas has been disappointingly small. 
It does not mean that bigger and better billets are available 
in the reception areas, many of which are already being 
hard put to it to accommodate the growing Army. Yet it is 
inadequate billeting arrangements that, more than anything 
else, are responsible for the poor response to evacuation 
facilities. It is true that the attitude of many evacuees is 
unreasonable—some have returned from reception areas be- 
cause they found that the households were unable to take 
in whole families—and the Army must have first call on 
what accommodation there is. But the fact remains that 
where evacuation has always broken down has been at the 
billeting end, and the Government is still relying too much 
upon the goodwill of the reception area householder. And 
one step which should be taken at once is to stop the 
voluntary evacuation from London of persons, including 
men, who are filling up the accommodation in the reception 
areas before Government evacuees arrive. Now that the great 
majority of the unessential population can leave in an 
organised way—even those who make private arrangements 
can get a travel voucher and a lodging allowance if necessary 
—disorganised evacuation should be stopped immediately. 


* * * 


Requisitioning of Coastal Shipping 


As a result of representations made to the Minister of 
Shipping, coastal liners are now to be requisitioned, “in 
the national interest.”” The national interest does not in this 
case, as in that of ocean-going shipping, mean only the more 
efficient working of the shipping industry; it relates, partly, 
to its survival. The owners of coastal liners have been having 
a hard time, largely owing to the heavy increase in their 
expenses imposed by war conditions. War-risk insurance 
bears heavily on them, since the premiums are averaged over 
all shipping, though their risks are much less than those of 
the long-distance vessels. Finding it increasingly difficult to 
carry on, the owners successfully represented to the Govern- 
ment that it was desirable that coastal shipping should be 
requisitioned in order to keep our system of coastal trans- 
port in existence. As a means to this end, the step has much 
to recommend it, but there is a danger of drawing a false 
an logy from the earlier requisitioning of ocean-going liner 
and tramp shipping, and assuming that the measure will 
in itself increase efficiency. At present the railways are 
congested with heavy traffic. Stocks of coal, badly needed 
in some places, remain immobilised hundreds of miles away. 
The solution lies in transferring suitable categories of traffic, 
among which coal is pre-eminent, from railways to coastal 
ships. This transfer will not be effected without Government 
intervention, for the shipowners cannot always offer as cheap 
rates as the railways. It should be done as part of a general 
system of compulsory allocation of goods, a system which 
could have been introduced quite as easily under private 
ownership. If the Ministry of Shipping is to use to the 
utmost its powers of furthering the national interest, it must 
take steps to see that the million or so gross tonnage which 
constitutes our system of coastal transport is all employed 
to relieve the internal transport system. Merely to improve 
the financial position of a quarter of it—for the 750,000 gross 
tons of coastal tramp shipping did not join in the request 
for requisitioning—is to beg the main question. 
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Labour’s Contract 


The annual meeting of the Trades Union Congress has 
been held this week. Never before has organised labour occu- 
pied so strong a position in public affairs. Three out of eight 
members of the War Cabinet, including Mr Bevin (the trade 
unions’ actual leader) in the key Ministry of Labour, come 
from the Labour Party; and the trade unions have practically 
been recognised as a part of the apparatus of government by 
reason of the constant consultation which now takes place 
between them and Ministers, Ministries and public depart- 
ments. Moreover, Labour’s leap to greater political power 
than it has ever enjoyed, even when nominally in office, has 
been accompanied by a similar surge in its industrial strength. 
The membership of unions affiliated to the T.U.C. is climb- 
ing towards the five-million mark. The keynote of this week’s 
proceedings has been confidence, confidence in the decision of 
last May which brought all sections of the Labour move- 
ment into coalition with the Government in the conduct of 
the war and confidence in their ability to turn the expedients 
of wartime into social and democratic gain for the betterment 
of working-class conditions. This confidence has slightly per- 
turbed some organs of opinion. One cavils at Mr. Bevin’s 
claim that Labour’s intervention in May rescued the nation 
in its darkest hour and at the Minister’s blunt strictures on 
the social frontiers of the diplomatic service. In the main, the 
pattern of democratic policy outlined at the Conference was 
unexceptionable and encouraging. It was a proper blend of 
rights and duties. There was the duty of workers to contri- 
bute all their efforts, in conditions of duress and danger, to 
the war effort which could only secure the defeat of the 
enemy and the freedom and unity of the British people if it 
was wholly unrestricted; and there was the corresponding 
right of workers to the utmost protection by the State against 
poverty and their right to compensation, maintenance and 
work when they were made destitute by no fault of their 
own, to guarantees against being plunged into distress and 
hardship by the movement of wartime prices and to the freest 
chance of participation in the conduct of public and indus- 
trial affairs now and after the war. It was upon the principle 
of equality of sacrifice that this sketch of a developing social 
contract was modelled; profiteering and privilege were in- 
dicted; and practical illustrations were found in the effects of 
air raids and the rising cost of living upon the poor people. 
But the sketch was left incomplete. The crucial question of 
wages was left almost undebated. It is still not recognised by 
trade unionists that the bulwark they are seeking to set up 
against wartime inroads into the standard of living will be 
undermined and not underpinned by all-round and indiscri- 
minate increases in wages—and, as a result, in the cost of 
production, in prices and in the cost of living again. It is still 
not admitted that the standard of living of a considerable 
part of the working class must, and in one way or another 
imevitably will, go down as the nation’s resources are diverted 
from consumption to war production. And it is consequently 
still mot seen that the only way to protect the standard of 
living in wartime is to concentrate on the prevention of hard- 
ship and, by family allowances and other means, to establish 
the clear right of every worker and his family to live above a 
set minimum standard. 


* * * 


The Purchase Tax at Last 


After six months’ delay, during which it has been recast 
and whittled down, the Purchase Tax will come into force 
on October 21st. The further delay—between the date of 
the Order, which was October 3rd, and the date when the 
tax comes into force—would appear to give too generous an 
opportunity for forestalling; and it can only be explained 
by the fact that registration has not yet been completed, 
though all manufacturers and wholesalers were required to 
register by September 21st. It is probable that failure to 
register may be due to inability to define a wholesaler—in 
what category, for instance, does a picture dealer come, who 
is a wholesaler to the artist and a retailer to the public?— 
but in view of the alleged difficulties experienced by traders, 
applications for registration are still being accepted. It is 
stated in some quarters that the delay in registering re- 
presents a strike among wholesalers against the tax, but failure 
to register will not, of course, free businesses from liability 
to pay the tax from October 21st. On and after that date 
anyone on the register selling taxable goods to anyone off 
the register will have to charge the tax when making the 
transaction, and will be accountable to the Customs and 
Excise for the amount. 
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The position of the retailer, on the other hand, is more 
obscure. He can, of course, recoup himself by charging the 
tax to the consumer. But there will be an interim period 
when by far the greater part of his stocks, bought before the 
appointed day, will not have fallen liable to the tax; Christ- 
mas stock, for instance, is frequently bought as soon as late 
summer or early autumn. Is the retailer, nevertheless, going 
to charge the amount of tax on these goods to his customers? 
Many retailers have announced that goods actually ordered 
now, before the Purchase Tax comes into force, will not be 
subject to it even if delivered afterwards—incidentally a 
direct incentive to forestalling. This suggests that, after 
October 21st, all taxable goods, whether the tax has actually 
been paid on them or not, will be charged with the amount 
of the tax to the public. This would appear to be putting 
money into retailers’ pockets, but the alternative, which would 
be to charge two prices for the same goods in the same shop— 
some bought from the wholesaler before and some after the 
Black Monday—would not only cause great practical diffi- 
culties, but would also mean that the retailers, by forbearing 
to charge the tax to the public in advance, were parting with 
some of their working capital for the duration of the war. 
The corollary, of course, is that when the tax is removed, the 
retailers should immediately lower the prices of all their 
stocks, whether taxed or not. But perhaps they will get out of 
the difficulty by “marrying” the two prices at a level 
between the post-tax and pre-tax prices. In any case, the 
result will inevitably be much ado about very little benefit 
to the Exchequer. 


* * * 


The Issue in India 


Mr Gandhi has now given his version of the recent inter- 
view he had with Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy of India. 
Apparently the interview did not deal exclusively with Indian 
conscientious objectors—as the Viceroy’s account in a pub- 
lished letter seemed to suggest. Personally, it seems, it was 
successful. “He and I have become friends,’ Mr Gandhi 
declares. Politically, it was a failure by reason, the Indian 
leader claims, of divergences which were “ wholly avoidable.” 
The Mahatma’s contention is the old one that the British 
authorities are using communal differences simply as an 
excuse for refusing India her freedom. The requirement that 
Congress must first reach an agreement, not only with the 
Moslem League, but also with the Princes and the Scheduled 
Classes, before the right of an Indian assembly to make a new 
and freer constitution is recognised in practice, Mr Gandhi 
regards as disingenuous and obstructive. Congress, he claims, 
has no concern with communal or sectional interests as such; 
it is an Jndian body without any exclusive frontiers; and, in 
the Congress view, it is solely on this basis of popular repre- 
sentation that the question of India’s future should be settled. 
The argument is able and not inaccurate so far as it goes. 
But no amount of debate can argue out of existence the 
Moslem League and the Princes with their very different 
views from those of Congress about the road India should 
travel. Mr Gandhi shows no inclination to close the door, 
and he has even promised the Viceroy that he will have no 
opposition from Congress if he forms a Cabinet representa- 
tive of the different Indian parties. This is surely an oppor- 
tune moment for a bold statement from Britain which will 
define in unmistakable terms just exactly what it is that the 
British Government, under the terms of the Viceroy’s latest 
offer, is prepared to concede to the Indian Nationalists. It 
is certainly true that all India is waiting for a ‘ead. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


The total number of enemy alien internees who have been 
released was 4,603 up to October Sth. 


* 


The amount of salvaged material for the Metropolitan 
Boroughs, with a combined population of 3,962,323, was 
£18,177 in August, compared with £17,350 in July and 
£11,214 in June. For eight large cities outside London, with 
a combined population of 5,669,600, the amount was 
£61,738, compared with £57,143 in July and £45,805 in June. 


* 
Any doubts as to the future of the British Council have 


now been removed by the Royal Charter, which has just been 
granted. It ensures the existence of the Council in perpetuity. 
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The Suner Mission 


(By a Spanish Correspondent) 


HE importance of the Spanish mission sent to Berlin 

at the invitation of the German Government is clear 
from its composition. Its head, Sr. Serrano Sufier, is the 
Minister of the Interior and President of the Political Junta 
of the Falange Party, and he was accompanied by the 
Spanish Chief of Protocol, the German Ambassador in 
Madrid (Herr von Stohrer), and the Secretary of the 
Embassy. The mission also included representatives of the 
Ministries of Economics, Education and Foreign Affairs, a 
general, the General Secretary to the High Commissioner 
in Morocco, the chief of the Madrid Police, and the Director- 
General of Press and Propaganda. It seems, therefore, that 
matters connected with all these Government departments 
were down for discussion. 

Military problems must also have been one of the chief 
objects of the mission, since the German General von Keitel 
was present at some of the interviews in Berlin. Moreover, 
the military experts went on to Rome with Sr. Serrano 
Sufier, while other members of the mission returned direct 
to Spain. 

Sr. Serrano Sufer’s statement on setting forth, published 
in the Vélkischer Beobachter, also makes clear the object of 
the mission. In brief, it says that Spain has repelled those 
who formerly attempted to be her masters (i.e. Great Britain 
and France), and that now she is free. Spain ‘has her mission 
in the new order in Europe. The natural aspirations of 
Spain are derived from tradition and her geographical posi 
tion between two continents. In Europe Spain has no de- 
mands, since that word cannot be applied to “ restitutions.” 
In the hour when Spain is seeking associates she turns to 
countries which are victims of the same injustices as she 
has suffered. 

These strange statements, to be fully understood, must be 
read in the light of Falangist ideology, which has permeated 
Spain for the last four years. The programme of the 
Falangist State says: “Spain has a unity of destiny in all 
things universal.” “ We have a will to empire. . . . We claim 
for Spain a pre-eminent place in Europe. . . . Spain bases 
her claim to pre-eminence in universal enterprises on her 
rdle as spiritual axis of the Hispanic world.” 

Spain in the ‘* New Order” 

The Spanish Press and wireless emphasised that the visit 

to Berlin was for the purpose of stating the claims of Spain 


in the new world order. Possibly, Hitler issued the invitation 
in order to hear what the Falangist Government had to say 


about the future position of Spain in Europe. In point of . 


fact, the Germans have long been preparing for this visit, 
and one step towards it was the award of the Gold Cross of 
the German Eagle to General Franco. The speeches ex- 
changed at the ceremony recalled that Germany and Spain 
had fought together in the Civil War, and emphasised that 
they were still facing the same common enemy, and, accord- 
ing to General Franco, fighting “for common ideals, the 
triumph of which will open a new era of prosperity, peace 
and justice in Europe.” 

The German official communiqué welcoming the Spanish 
mission echoed these ideas. Spain was now free of those 
Western Powers which had tried to make use of her for 
their strategic purposes, and the Republic, which had en- 
tangled the country in their policy of collective security, 
no longer existed. The Axis desired that Spain shduld re- 
gain full strength, since she is a necessary factor in the new 
Europe. 

The negotiations in Berlin were long and complicated, and 
necessitated references to Rome. It seems that about Sep- 
tember 22nd definite German proposals were submitted, but 
there is no definite evidence of Germany putting pressure on 
Spain to enter the war—although it would be difficult for 
Spain to resist should Germany think it necessary to apply 
pressure. 


Some results, however, have emerged from the mission, 
the foremost being a reaffirmation of the policy of friend- 
ship and co-operation in the plans of the Axis. Spain so far 
remains a non-belligerent, but, we are told, this does not mean 
detachment from the war. Sgr. Gayda has discovered a new 
stage beyond non-belligerency: Spain is an “ associate” of 
the Axis, if not a belligerent. This fits in with other cryptic 
remarks in the Spanish papers, to the effect that, although 
Spain is not fighting, she will not remain a mere spectator; 
and Sr. Serrano Suner, on leaving for Berlin, stated that 
at the right moment General Franco himself would give the 
order for action. 

The Germans, even more than the Spaniards themselves, 

have explained at length how exhausted Spain is, and how 
much her supplies depend on the British Navy; that is why 
she cannot think of coming into the war. Another reason, 
of greater interest to Germany, is that the Peninsula is a sort 
of back door for imports to the Reich, and much attention 
seems to have been paid in the talks to trade relations between 
the two countries. In the first eight months of the war 
September, 1939, to April, 1940) Spain received from the 
United States of America 395,860 barrels of lubricating oil, 
compared with 99,544 for the same period a year before. 
Total exports from the United States of America to Spain 
and Portugal in the first seven months of this year were 
a against $13,086,000 in the same period of 
1939. 

It may be gathered that the main subject of the talks was 
probably the position of Spain in the new European order. 
The Germans, knowing Spanish pride, will flatter it by 
pretending to give Spain a say in the general reorganisation, 
particularly of her sphere of influence. The adjustment of 
Spain to the new European order will be mainly in three 
fields—economic, political and territorial. 

The Germans are only too anxious to bring Spain more 
thoroughly under their economic control in the so-called 
new European order. German experts have been at work 
on the economic reconstruction of Spain since the end of 
the Civil War, bringing about the destruction of Catalan 
industry and developing only such activities as may be useful 
to Germany 


** Restitution ’”’ to Spain 


The Falangist territorial claims have also been discussed. 
Gibraltar is one of the “ restitutions ” to which Sr. Serrano 
Sufer alluded, and the dictators have agreed to assign it 
to Spain—it is not stated who will win it for her. There has 
also been talk of Italy pressing Vichy to let troops go through 
unoccupied France to Spain. If this is true, it may have 
more connection with plans for the partition of France. The 
Falangist Government may claim “restitutions” from 
France also—the part of the Basque Country lost to France 
in the wars of the Revolution, or the Catalan regions of 
the Roussillon and Cerdonya yielded to France under the 
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Peace of the Pyrenees (1658). The Germans are now talking 
of a revision of the Treaty of Westphalia, with which the 
Peace of the Pyrenees was connected. According to German 
geo-political writers and certain of the Spanish generals, 
Spain can claim a slice of the South of France as far as 
the Rhone. 

The problem of Morocco asks for more immediate atten- 
tion. Since the beginning of the Spanish war the Falangists 
have pursued an African policy of their own. Most of the 
officers who led the rebellion and are now in influential posts 
in Spain made their career in Morocco. A number of them 
speak Arabic, and have some knowledge of the Arab mind 
and culture. The Spaniards claim that eight centuries of 
living side by side with the Moors has given them a unique 
understanding of their problems. General Franco has shown 
his personal regard for Morocco by forming a Moorish body- 
guard for his protection. There have been holiday camps for 
Moroccan children in Spain every summer since the rebel- 
lion, while Moorish notabilities are often to be seen travelling 
in Spain. 

Since the French collapse the attention of Spain has been 
directed largely towards French Morocco. Warnings have 
been broadcast that Spain will not tolerate any interference 
in French Morocco, since it comes within her sphere of 
influence. It was boasted in official circles that Spain had 
saved Morocco for France, making clear to the local French 
authorities that the Spanish Army would step in were the 
country not to remain loyal to the Vichy Government. 

Spanish ambitions in North Africa constitute a difficult 
problem, which involves German and Italian interests on the 
one hand and the fate of France and the attitude of the 
Free French forces on the other. Spain’s share may have 
been planned in the talks. An idea which has been exer- 
cising some Spanish minds for years may now be realised— 
the acquisition of a portion of the Atlantic part of French 
Morocco, connecting Spanish Morocco with the Spanish 
colony of Rio de Oro, and forming a compact colony with 
the Canary Islands in the same area. 


The Himmler Visit 


German officials have mentioned that the internal prob- 
lems of Spain have also been discussed in Berlin. These may 
be of two kinds: either economic, connected with the adjust- 
ment of Spain to the new Europe, or political, concerning 
the growing opposition to the Falangists and their German 
friends. This last assumption is strengthened by the fact 
that the Count of Mayalde, Chief of the Spanish Police 
and of the Falangist National Service of Information and 
Investigation, has been to Berlin recently, and that now 
Herr Himmler is going to Spain. Advice from the Gestapo 
may be expected on how to crush any opposition. 

There has been a significant omission in the calls paid by 
Sr. Serrano Sufer: he did not visit the Holy See. Some 
observers think the reason he did not call on the Pope, as 
all Catholic statesmen do when visiting Rome, was to avoid 
the embarrassment of having to listen to advice contrary to 
the policy he is following. Were this fact known in Spain, it 
would only influence Catholic sectors of opinion which are 
already against co-operation with Nazi Germany. 

The people, particularly in Catalonia and the Basque 
Country, far from supporting the present policy of General 
Franco’s Government, have been following Sr. Serrano 
Sufer’s journey with growing anxiety. The mewspapers 
have had to reassure their readers that Spain is not going 
to war, and it has been thought necessary to broadcast sooth- 
ing statements to dispel the rumours and alarm which were 
spreading in the country. 

October 9th. 


Politics in Holland 


[BY A DUTCH CORRESPONDENT ] 


THE Dutch political scene has been characterised in recent 
months by two important developments: the refusal on 
the part of the old political parties to collaborate with 
the Germans, and the efforts on the part of the leaders of 
three new movements to win the favour of Reichskommissar 
Seyss-Inquart. 

In the beginning of July representatives of the six most 
important political parties—the Roman Catholic Party, two 
Christian-Conservative and two Liberal parties, and the 
Social-Democratic Labour Party—held some conferences at 
The Hague, and it was decided that a common declaration 
should be drawn up. This difficult task was entrusted to 
Mr Verschuur, chairman of the Roman Catholic Party, Mr 
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Drees, political leader of Labour, and Dr Colijn, the well- 
known Christian statesman and ex-Premier. In a widely- 
read pamphlet, published on May 14th, shortly after the 
German occupation of the country, Dr Colijn had criticised 
the parliamentary regime and advocated the political union 
of the more important parties. It may safely be assumed that 
the common declaration was drawn up along these lines. It 
included, however, a strong plea for liberty and stated 
proudly that only one political status was ultimately accept- 
able to the Dutch people—independence under the House 
of Orange. 

The refusal of Seyss-Inquart to accept this courageous, and 
for the Germans, indeed, hardly palatable, programme sur- 
prised nobody. After that the Christian-Conservative and 
the Liberal parties, as well as Labour, broke off all contact 
with the Germans. This contact was resumed by three dif- 
ferent authoritarian movements, the notorious Nationaal- 
Socialistische Beweging of Mr Mussert and Mr Rost van 
Tonningen, which during the war had done much Fifth 
Column work; the Nationaal Front of Mr Arnold Meyer; 
and the newly-born Nederlandsche Unie, founded and 
directed by the triumvirate—Mr Linthorst Homan, formerly 
Commissioner to the Queen for the province of Groningue; 
Mr Einthoven, a former Police Commissioner of Rotterdam; 
and Mr De Quay, Professor of Economics at the Catholic 
University of Tilburg. 


Dutch Nazis 


During the first months of the occupation, the Germans, 
posing as “ good fellows,” rather ostentatiously refused to 
identify themselves with the Dutch Nationaal-Socialistische 
Beweging. It was officially rather cold-shouldered. In doing 
so the Germans allowed the population to shift part of its 
aggressive feelings away from the occupying force towards 
the Dutch traitors—a clever political manceuvre on the part 
of the Germans, for the distribution of important posts 
among various members of Mr Mussert’s party clearly indi- 
cated where the sympathies of Seyss-Inquart lay. Mr Rost 
van Tonningen was soon made “ tutor ” of the Labour move- 
ment. On September 21st he was forced to declare the “ dis- 
solution ” of the important Social-Democratic Party, repre 
senting between two-tifths and one-quarter of the electors, 
which apparently had refused to accept the tutorship of its 
former opponent. After a Dutch Nazi had been killed on 
September 7th, during anti-National-Socialist riots at The 
Hague, Mr Van Genechten, head of the “ education” de- 
partment of Mr Mussert’s party, was promoted to one of 
the most important judicial posts of the country. 

Finally, two weeks ago the formation was announced of 
a Nederlandsche Cultuurkring (Dutch Cultural Society), 
intended to promote better cultural relations between the 
Dutch and German peoples, who are both said to be of “ old 
German origin.” Some professors, whose Nazi sympathies 
were known before the war, have promoted this organisation, 
which up till now has met with more approval from the 
Reichskommissar than with interest from the Dutch people. 

Its rival, Mr Arnold Meyer’s Nationaal Front, is a hotch- 
potch of young Catholic Fascists and of the remnants of 
different small parties of a Blimpish character, strengthened 
by a small movement of poor farmers and some renegade 
Socialists. It has its own daily paper, but its influence is by 
no means as great as that of the Nationaal-Socialistische 
Beweging or the Nederlandsche Unie. 


The Catholic Front 


The Nederlandsche Unie may be called a product of dis- 
illusioned Democrats and “ organic-thinking ” Catholics. Its 
programme, almost certainly drawn up by the Catholic pro- 
fessor, De Quay, advocates State control of production and 
distribution and an “ organic structure of the Dutch Com- 
monwealth,” and includes a paragraph declaring Flanders 
and South Africa to be integral parts of this Commonwealth. 
Its authoritarian character is further indicated by the clause 
that the adherents of the Unie must not criticise its pro- 
gramme or have any influence in the control of the 
movement. 

It must be assumed that many Dutchmen, despairing of 
the possibility of an Allied victory, considered this Union 
to be the lesser of two evils. Being compelled, as they saw 
it, to co-operate in One way or another with the inescapable 
German overlords, they preferred as mediators able and 
trustworthy Dutchmen, such as Mr Linthorst Homan, Mr 
Einthoven and Mr De Quay, to Fifth Columnists of the 
Mussert type. All the Catholic organisations were embodied 
in the Nederlandsche Unie, which at the end of July is said 
to have boasted a membership of two millions; of these, 
three-quarters were probably Roman Catholics. The othet 
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political parties and many of the more important daily 
papers—for instance, the Nieuwe Rotterdamsche Courant— 
have remained highly critical of this peculiar movement, 
which, in order to avoid the Scylla of complete National- 
Socialist domination, was whirled into the Charybdis of a 
totalitarian programme. It is important to note, too, that the 
Dutch National-Socialists consider the Unie to be a clever 
attempt on the part of the Roman Catholics to retain part 
of their power by forsaking their democratic past in favour 
of a solidaristic totalitarian future. 


A Job’s Comforter 


In the meantime, the Germans have tried to win the 
favour of different classes of the Dutch people. The unhappy 
population of devastated Rotterdam is comforted by the 
promise that its port will take London’s place in Europe’s 
“New Order.” The agricultural part of the community is 
being well paid for its products, which are rapidly bought 
up by Germany. Some time ago the German-controlled wire- 
less proudly stated that the turnover of one of the agricul- 
tural markets of the famous Westland, lying between The 
Hague and The Hook, had risen by 50 per cent. compared 
with 1939. The wireless did not add that the guilders with 
which the farmers are paid are procured by the Neder- 
landsche Bank only in exchange for marks and other very 
dubious claims on Germany. 

Workers are comforted by official propaganda, which 
points out that the age of true socialism has come. in the 
metallurgical industry, “‘ factory committees ” of the workers 
have been founded, whose task is to look after the “‘ moral 
and material interests of the workers.” The decision of Rost 
van Tonningen to dissolve the Social-Democratic Party is 
sufficient proof of the stubbornness of the politically-con- 
scious part of the working class. 

The sympathies of the middle class seem to be divided. It 
is here that the three authoritarian movements find their 
stronghold. It is here, too, that deeply-rooted democratic 
traditions prove an insurmountable stumbling-block to all 
German attempts at domination. The sharp rise in the quota- 
tions of different shares since the reopening of the Amster- 
dam Stock Exchange (July 15th) indicates the lack of faith 
placed by the wealthier part of the community in Dutch and 
German money. /GFarben, for instance, which was quoted 
at 15 before the invasion, is now sold at 160. The Young 
Loan, previously quoted at 10, was quoted at 48 on October 
9th. It is even more interesting that other shares, for which 
any future value is dependent on an Allied victory, show less 
spectacular but hardly less strange rises. Royal Dutch was 
quoted at 149 on July 29th. It had risen to 238 on October 
9th. There is a strong demand for East Indian shares, despite 
the fact that most of the colonial companies will be compelled 
to pass their dividend as long as the war lasts. 

The latter rises might also be explained by the fear of 
inflation, which induces people to prefer the possession of 
shares, however dubious their yield may be. It appears, how- 
ever, that part of the Dutch middle class not only believe 
in an Allied victory but even have the courage to say so. 
The German-controlled wireless has several times explained 
that no state of war exists between Germany and the Nether- 
lands, as, according to the Constitution, this could only have 
been declared by the Houses of Parliament, which did not 
meet—an absurd statement, since Parliament could hardly 
assemble at a time when its meeting place (The Hague) was 
surrounded by enemy parachutists. But in different articles, 
published in Liberal and other papers, prominent Dutchmen 
have rightly declared that a state of war between the two 
countries still exists. Dr Eykman, the able young leader of 
the Amsterdam Y.M.C.A., recently pointed out in a pamphlet 
that the Nederlandsche Unie was a product of ill-disguised 
fear, that the House of Orange and the Government were 
still at war with Germany, and that the former political 
parties were quite right in refusing to collaborate with the 
Germans. 





Allies in Holland 


It is impossible to say exactly how big is the section of 
the population that clings to ideas like these, but it is safe 
to assume that these potentially active collaborators with the 
Allied cause form an impressive majority, reduced, however, 
to enforced silence and impotent rage. It may, furthermore, 
be expected that their ranks will eventually be swollen by 
all those members of the Nederlandsche Unie who at pre- 
sent hope to avoid complete Nazification under the Germans 
by proposing partial Nazification under Dutch control— 
aspirations which are doomed to failure in the end. Petty 
German decisions, such as the abolition of the description 
* Royal ”*—the “ Royal Library” has been renamed the 
“National Library ”’—and the gradual withdrawal of all 
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stamps bearing the portrait of Queen Wilhelmina, cannot but 
stimulate anti-German hatred and royalist feelings which, 
as early as June 29th, led to impressive demonstrations on 
Prince Bernhard’s birthday. Up till now the Germans have 
refrained from taking steps against the rebellious clergy, but 
ten days ago an unmistakable warning was given by the 
official News Agency against all Protestant ministers who 
made use of “ ambiguous ” texts in their sermons. 

All these facts only tend to underline the necessity, and to 
demonstrate the possibilities, of Allied propaganda in un- 
happy Holland. Successful military operations will, no doubt, 
be the best kind of Allied propaganda. In anticipation, how- 
ever, of the “ campaigns of 1941 and 1942,” a propaganda 
campaign must be waged against the Germans, who exercise 
complete control of the Dutch wireless and of the Dutch 
Press so far as foreign policy is concerned. Despite the heavy 
penalty of two years’, imprisonment, listening to foreign 
broadcasts is very frequent. At the request of the Germans, 
the Dutch wireless closes at 9 p.m., after which recorded 
music is distributed by the so-called radio-centrales. This is 
a clear attempt to induce people to give up their own sets, 
which are thus silent at an early hour, in favour of a com- 
munal and, of course, German-controlled wireless. The 
attempt has met with little success, and it is worth noting 
that there was a particularly heavy demand for portable 
wireless sets at the recent Utrecht Fair. 

At the moment Allied propaganda is given three-quarters 
of an hour of broadcast a day. The B.B.C. broadcasts a 
Dutch news bulletin at 2 o’clock and at 7 o’clock, which, 
though welcome, unhappily bears too often the mark of its 
English editorship. There is, furthermore, a daily broadcast 
at 8.15 p.m., entitled Radio Orange, for which the B.B.C. 
has generously placed one-quarter of an hour at the disposal 
of the Dutch Government. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasised that this propaganda 
is inadequate, both in quantity and in quality, although 
Allied propaganda in the Netherlands could easily achieve 
much by stressing the importance of national and personal 
freedom. For, as The Economist pointed out in its issue of 
September 14th: “ After a year of occupation it is national 
freedom that will be uppermost in the minds of Hitler’s 
victims.” 

October 9th. 
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Germ any at War 


(It has been found possible to resume the publication of Germany At War, which is compiled by the editorial staff of The 


Economist from German and neutral sources. 


Food Supplies.—The Minister of Agriculture has de- 
clared that the grain harvest of 24.6 million tons assures the 
same bread ration in the coming year as before. The potato 
crop is expected to reach 60 million tons, which is about 
normal, and the sugar beet crop is higher than last year’s. 
Meat and fat rations, the Minister stated, will also remain 
unchanged, and there are prospects of an increased supply 
of vegetables during the winter, while the supply of milk 
is expected to be 10 to 15 per cent. higher. Prospects for 
fruit are not good, and the Minister admitted that fruit 
would again become scarce. 

The German population in large towns and industrial 
centres were ordered to register with retailers for the pur- 
chase of potatoes. This step is ostensibly being taken to 
prevent difficulties in distribution, and at the same time a 
new propaganda campaign has been started to persuade 
people not to eat more potatoes than is necessary. There 
are plenty of potatoes in the country, states the German 
News Agency, but only a quarter of the supply is to be used 
for eating purposes, the remainder being needed for the 
production of motor spirit for the use of the Army. 

Germany is doing her best to acquire a large part of the 
potato crops of the occupied territories, either by confiscat- 
ing farmers’ surpluses, as in Poland, or by buying the crop 
from the farmers and paying for it in German marks, as in 
Denmark, Norway and the Czech Protectorate. The 
authorities in Norway have allowed the Germans to acquire 
the entire Norwegian “crisis reserve’ of potatoes, amount- 
ing to 300,000 tons, which had been produced to meet the 
needs of the coming winter by extending cultivation during 
last spring. 

There are no exact figures available of the amounts of 
different foodstuffs bought from Denmark, but the latest 
report of the Danish National Bank gives some interesting 
information. According to these figures the German debt in 
the clearing account has increased to 292 million kroner 
against a Danish debt of 9.9 million kroner. At the time of 
the German invasion Denmark owed Germany about 50 
million kroner of foreign exchange. This means that, since 
April, Germany has bought from Denmark goods—mainly 
agricultural products—to the value of nearly 332 million 
kroner. 

Germany is normally self-sufficient in vegetables. There 
were small imports only of foreign specialities or seasonable 
articles. Now the supply of vegetables becomes an impor- 
tant and difficult problem; in consequence of severe ration- 
ing of meat and other foodstuffs, the demand for vege- 
tables is increasing rapidly, and consumption is on the 
average four times what it was in peacetime. In Southern 
Germany, with its previous preference for meat, the con- 
sumption of vegetables (or the demand, at least) is up to 
ten times the pre-war figure. The consumption of vege- 
tables in Germany before the war was 128 lb. per head per 
annum, 53 lb. of which was cabbage. The intensification of 
home production is an absolute necessity, despite the occu- 
pation of renowned vegetable countries such as Holland and 
Denmark. 

Two-thirds of German vegetable growing is done by 
market gardening, one-third by home gardening. In view of 
the present food situation, the private home gardeners can 
certainly be supposed to be making the fullest possible use 
of their ground and allotments—as far as seeds and other 
materials are available. In order to stimulate market garden- 
ing, a plan has been worked out which guarantees the sale of 
the whole output at fixed prices; this plan covers cabbage, 
carrots, celery, onions and peas. The small gardeners in the 
German towns, who belong mostly to the working class, are 
to be assisted by the formation of working associations with 
the market gardeners, in order to extend the use of the 
most economical growing methods. 


* 


The Cost of Occupation.—The cost of occupation 
fixed by the German authorities in France amounts to 
Rm. 20 millions a day, a sum considerably greater than the 
maximum amount of reparation due to be paid by Germany 
under the Dawes Plan. The rate of exchange for the Reichs- 
mark was fixed by the German authorities at 20 francs to 
the mark, which means that France will have to pay 400 
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million francs a day for the occupation. The cost of the 
first four months of the occupation of Norway has been 
fixed at Kr. 360 millions, that is Rm. 1,800,000 a day, or 
about Rm. 0.64 a day per head of the total population, com- 
pared with Rm. 0.50 a day per head in France. (These figures 
have been reckoned in marks, which have been given a wholly 
disproportionate value by the German authorities in rela- 
tion to the local currencies of the countries concerned.) 


* 


Trade Agreement with Switzerland.—A new German- 
Swiss trade agreement shows the influence of the political 
changes on the Continent. From now on Switzerland will be 
forced to send large quantities of goods to Germany, even if 
they are not paid for by equal German supplies. Germany 
asked for additional industrial and agricultural supplies, and 
it was certain that Germany could hardly maintain even the 
previous amount of her deliveries to Switzerland. In order to 
avoid a long period of waiting for Swiss exporters, which 
would diminish their desire to sell to Germany, the Swiss 
National Bank will advance the cash for goods exported to 
Germany. Of the proceeds of exports to Germany an amount 
of 2.8 million Swiss francs monthly is to be reserved for 
special purposes (financial debts, tourist traffic, etc.); from 
the remainder, 11.8 per cent. will be at the free disposal of 
the Deutsche Verrechnungskasse; 72 per cent. will actually 
pay for exported goods (including supplies of electrical 
power); 4 per cent. for special agricultural products; and 
12 per cent. will go into a transfer fund. 


* 


New Style Distraint.—It is a basic’ principle in Ger- 
many that seized goods are sold by auction to the highest 
bidder, who gets full disposal of the goods. But strict and 
increasing State control over so many goods, control of their 
prices and rationing has made radical changes inevitable. A 
new order by the Minister of Justice alters the procedure of 
distraint on those goods for which special regulations exist. 
The first group includes articles which are liable to be con- 
fiscated and can change hands only with the permission of 
the authorities: most agricultural products, textiles, gold, 
rubber and others. ‘These goods can be seized for the benefit 
of the creditor, but any further realisation depends on the 
orders of the various Controls; there is no question of sale 
by auction or in any similar free way. Then comes the group 
of goods which are subject to strict control, like coal, German 
timber, soap; here every transaction is subject to a special 
permit, if the debtor whose merchandise had been seized 1s at 
the same time the distributor to the consumer. 

The reason for these restrictions is to prevent consumers, 
from receiving, by means of buying goods in auctions, con- 
trolled or rationed goods beyond the quantities allotted to 
them by the authorities or fixed by the ration book. The new 
order also protects supplies in another way. Even if the seized 
goods do not belong to the rationed or State-controlled 
group, their disposal must not endanger the public supply of 
vital articles. The public interest is considered menaced if 
goods are freely disposed of after being seized at retailers 
or shopkeepers who were under obligation to supply them to 
their registered customers. 
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Status of Gold Shares 


HE investment status of South African gold-mining 

shares has changed greatly in the half-century since the 
boom of the ’nineties. Until then gold mining had been justly 
regarded as among the most speculative of industries. Sub- 
sequently some commentators have gone to the opposite ex- 
treme by urging that well-established Kaffir shares should 
be put into much the same investment category, and should 
stand on much the same net yield basis, as sound British 
industrial ordinary shares. They have argued (not uncon- 
vincingly) that a South African gold mine in full production 
is an “industrial” undertaking which normally produces 
a fairly regular output by well-tried and relatively unchang- 
ing technical methods, from resources whose extent and 
probable “life”? can be assessed, at any given time, within 
reasonably satisfactory working limits. Actually, even the 
steadiest Kaffirs have never quite succeeded in attaining this 
status, or, if they have, have never maintained it uninter- 
ruptedly for very long. Investment ranking is ultimately 
determined less by production factors than by profits and 
dividends, and the level of profits on the Rand has been 
profoundly affected—during the entire history of the in- 
dustry but more particularly during the last decade—by 
conditions outside the industry’s own control. The sterling 
price of gold has been one of the most important of these dis- 
turbing factors, and the financial relations between the in- 
dustry and the Union Government have been another. The 
investor’s task, moreover, is complicated by the fact that the 
term “ Kaffirs” covers everything from a mine which has 
been working successfully for years under the auspices of a 
powerful and experienced finance house, to a venture hold- 
ing claims mostly in grounds whose gold-producing poten- 
tialities are hopefully conjectural. The present article, how- 
ever, is confined to a discussion of the near future prospects, 
from a fairly conservative investor’s viewpoint, of those 
mines which have “ arrived,” and which fall, by common 
consent, into the highest category of producers—the “ blue 
chip ” shares in the Kaffir market. 

Since South Africa, in 1932, followed Great Britain off 
the gold standard after a respectable interval, gold prices 
have followed a one-way street. The sterling price per ounce 
in fact has practically doubled in eight years. The appro- 
priate reaction to a rise in price—namely, a reduction in the 
average grade of ore mined and milled—has, of course, 
been made by the companies; and, additionally, large 
amounts of profits have been turned back for capital pur- 
poses. But a rise as rapid as that of the last eight years 
leaves something which even austere conservatism can pass 
on to shareholders. And, in any case, measures which increase 
the life of wasting assets are actuarially measurable in terms 
of increased market values from the moment of their in- 
ception. What long threatened to be a really prejudicial 
factor for the industry during its period of increasing 
prosperity, however, was the attitude of the South African 
Government. The Hertzog regime could not justly be 
accused of being definitely unfriendly or more rapacious than 
most Governments which see a big.source of revenue wait- 
ing to fall into the Exchequer. But its attitude was certainly 
not over-sympathetic, and its policy threatened at one time to 
saddle the industry with a burden whose incidence was com- 
plex, unevenly distributed and disproportionate to its 
revenue-yielding powers. At the moment when the war 
broke out, however, the industry had less reason to complain 
of the magnitude of its fiscal burden (which was certainly 
not unreasonable) than of the danger that the Union Govern- 
ment might have some really punitive rods in pickle. One 
of them, in fact, was quickly revealed when it was laid down 
that the proceeds of all sales of gold over 150s. an ounce, 
should, while the war lasted, go to the Government. 

The importance to the investor of the subsequent acces- 
sion of the Smuts administration is not that its attitude to 
the gold mining industry is likely to be particularly lenient. 
South Africa is a belligerent, and belligerents must take the 
sinews of war where they find them. But the new Govern- 
ment’s mining taxation policy, so far, does appear to aim 


at maximising the revenue both of the mines and the Govern- 
ment. And although the mines will contribute approximately 
half the Union’s estimated revenue for 1940-41, the repeal of 
the gold price limitation has restored to sound Kaffir shares 
their status as a hedge against inflation and exchange de- 
preciation, and that possibly invests them with their 
greatest attraction for investors so long as the war lasts. 
Incidentally, also, the measure is extremely helpful for the 
low-grade mines. 

So far, the adjustments made by the industry to wartime 
conditions have been helpful, generally, from the investor’s 
viewpoint, without being extensive or spectacular. The table 
at the foot of page 464 sets out some of the most recent cost, 
earnings and yield figures for eight of the largest producers, 
including four undertakings which work under Government 
leases with a profit-sharing clause. As would be expected, six 
of the eight companies worked on ore of lower average grade 
in August of this year than in the last month before the war, 
but the reduction in the rate of recovery per ton was less 
rather than more than most informed observers would have 
predicted. Costs per ton (measured in pennyweights of 
gold output rather than in sterling) have been reduced by 
a proportion which is encouraging without fundamentally 
modifying the basic earnings position. Working profits for 
the first eight months of this year are, on the average, about 
20 to 25 per cent. above those of the last eight months be- 
fore the outbreak of war, and, though taxation will be heavier, 
the disposable balance at the end of 1940 will undoubtedly 
be greater than a year earlier. The companies, furthermore, 
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with their South African registration, are exempt from the 
operation of any dividend limitation. 

Considerations far stronger than the expressed wish of 
any British Chancellor, however, will impel directors to- 
ward asceticism in dividend policy while the war lasts. The 
market did not really expect any significant increases in 
dividends last June, and was not surprised. To declare 
categorically that the dividends of the established Kaffir 
companies are “ anchored ” for the duration of the war may 
be going much too far. But against the additional 13s. per 
ounce on the price of gold (allowing 5s. per ounce for realisa- 
tion charges now borne by the companies) which has accrued 
to the industry since last March, there are many set-offs. 
These include not only higher taxation and a continuing 
inducement to treat lower grade ore, but the prospect also 
of higher charges for imported machinery and stores and a 
tighter labour situation. Neither of these last two factors has, 
as yet, proved as serious as in the last war. Official control 
of raw materials at home, while it should ensure a reason- 
ably adequate supply of essentials to the mines (which are 
producing a war-winning Empire asset), is designed to pre- 
vent any runaway increase in prices. And on the labour side, 
the loss of white personnel for war service has hitherto been 
much less disabling than in the last war. On the native 
labour side, the agreement made with the Portuguese 
Government last spring, increasing the number of natives 
which can be recruited from Mozambique, has been distinctly 
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helpful. One of the most important ways in which increas- 
ing technical efficiency has manifested itself on the Rand is in 
the constant improvement of labour-saving devices. Intensive 
medical research, again, has so reduced the incidence of 
pneumonia among tropical natives working on the mines that 
territories north of latitude 22 degrees south may well pro- 
vide an increasing reservoir for recruitment in the future. 
On the whole, investors may conclude that existing 
“ Kaffir” dividend levels should be maintained, and some 
moderate increases may even be made in particular instances. 
It would be prudent, nevertheless, to base investment calcu- 
lations mainly on existing figures, although “ background ” 
factors are favourable on balance, and in contrast with the 
majority of industrial equities available to the British in- 
vestor, sound “ Kaffirs” enjoy the advantages of Dominion 
tax relief, freedom from liability to E.P.T. and immunity 
from hostile air attack. A final judgment, therefore, must 
turn largely on questions of income yields at present prices. 
Are investors required to pay an extortionate premium for 
the substantial advantages enumerated in the course of this 
article? The opposite seems to be suggested by the yield 
figures in the penultimate column of the table below, which 
are all shown net, after deduction of British income tax at 
the full 8s. 6d. rate on the total of the two latest half-years’ 
dividends in each case. All in all, therefore, the omens point 
to a continuance of the recrudescent interest in higher grade 
Kaffir shares which the market has displayed recently. 





Gold Recovered 


SOME “KAFFIR”’ COSTS, EARNINGS AND YIELDS 


Last Two Half-years’ 


per Ton Costs per Ton* Working Profit Dividends “ Life” 
Prine wl Net Yield Required 
Sharet per Cent. | a Oe 
August, August, August, August, | Jan.—Aug., Jan.—Aug., December, June, AMOFTISC 
1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 1939 1940 3 
| (Dwts.) (Dwts.) (Dwts. (Dwts. (£000 £°000 s. d s. d £L d Years 
Consolidated Main Reef ...... | 3-31 3°12 2:49 2-34 452 617 66 3 3 0 3 0 S22 7 28 
Crown Mines —........s.seseeees | 4-79 4°63 2:77 2-58 2,021 2,560 | 12 9 6 9 6 510 0 | 49 
a aoa sckdiiee | 3-03 2:85 2:29 2:11 863 1,123 33/6 a i a i ar 15 
West Rand Consolidated ...... 3°71 3°71 2:27 2:16 880 1,225 30 - 1 6 1 Oo 6 3 3 34 
| 
Leased Properties | 
NE ncinpinieestnceescontonsees | 4-98 4:44 | 2-70 2:71 906 916 38 6 i 9 ie e364 64 31(a 
cc cccemincnhen’ | 5-73 5-75 | 2-13 1-98 1,620 2,004 Ql, 7 O 7 0 | S11 6 4616 
Government Areas ............} 4°27 4°07 2:36 =| 2°30 1,314 1,551 289 1 9 110! | 9 6 O 16 
I eaten ec cadsabeneie | 13-14 12-72 4-33 4-28 1,64) 1,924 7 7 6 7 6 617 3 27 
Note.—The figures have been calculated by Mr. F. M. Toovey. 
* In terms of gold. + At September date when calculations made. +t Assuming British income tax at 8s. 6d. for a whole year on total of two latest 
dividends. § Period over which present dividends would need to continue in order to yield 5 per cent. net (after allowing for income tax at 8s. 6d. in £ ; 
equivalent to 8-7 per cent. gross) on the price of the shares and reinvestment of surplus to amortise capital at the same rate. a) Allowing for holding in South 


Atrican Lands. (6) Not allowing for holding in Grootvlei. 


Finance and Banking 


Abundant Credit 


The position in the money market has eased consider- 
ably during the past week. Any tendency towards greater 
scarcity of funds which may have manifested itself over the 
turn of the quarter has rapidly disappeared. This expansion 
in the volume of available funds is clearly reflected in the 
latest Bank return, which shows bankers’ deposits at the high 
level of £115,299,000, an increase of £14,026,000 on the 
week. The substantial rise in this item is the product of many 
contributory influences. The most important of these is the 
increase in the securities held by the Banking Department. 
Government securities have risen by £3,665,000—a number 
whose roundness betokens direct transactions between the 
Treasury and the Bank—while discounts and advances have 
risen by £3,812,000. The last movement is relatively im- 
portant since it more than doubles this item at £6,608,000. 
Needless to say, it is the result of a special transaction 
between the Bank and customers who are not members of 
the money market. Apart from these increases in assets, 
notes have come back from circulation to the tune of 
£3,919,000 over the week, while public deposits are down 
by £2,182,000. Each of these movements makes its contribu- 
tion to the expansion of bankers’ deposits over the week. 
The banks’ weekly contribution to the Treasury by way of 
deposits was reduced this week from £30 millions to £20 
millions, and partly for this reason the banks have been 
exceptionally good buyers of bills from the market. The 
discount houses’ syndicate obtained a better allotment at 
last Friday’s tender—42 per cent. of its application—and 
the market has therefore been a more willing seller of bills. 


Italian Banks in London 


The Board of Trade has this week made orders for the 
winding-up of the London offices of the Credito Italiano 
and of the Banca Commerciale Italiana. Immediately on 
the entry of Italy into the war these offices were placed under 
the supervision of Controllers appointed by the Custodian of 
Enemy Property, and the orders made this week were issued 
under the provisions of the Trading with the Enemy Act 
and of the Defence Regulations. The task of clearing up the 
position of these offices has proved comparatively straight- 
forward. Italy’s entry into the war was sufficiently well 
advertised to prevent the London money market from being 
caught with open commitments with the Italian banks. Quite 
apart from the restrictive effect of the exchange control regu- 
lations, every bank and discount house in London would in 
the normal course have refused any but fully secured 
accommodation to Italian firms. The position has now been 
sufficiently clarified to proceed to the stage of winding-up. 
It will probably be found that the assets of the Italian banks 
in this country will be more than adequate to meet their 
liabilities. The liquidation of certain of those assets must 
take time, and creditors cannot expect to be paid in full in 
the near future, but the controllers should soon find it pos- 
sible to make substantial initial payments. 


* * * 


Belgian Treasury Bills 


Among the minor problems set by the German occupa- 
tion of the Low Countries is the fate of the Belgian Gov- 
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ernment Treasury bills issued by the former Mendelssohn 
bank. There was a Swiss issue of these bills, the whole of 
which was repaid at maturity. Others were expressed in 
guilders but had a dollar option attached to them. They 
matured on May 29th last, nearly three weeks after the Ger- 
man invasion of Holland. A few of the bills sent to Amster- 
dam for repayment have made their way out, but though the 
funds were available to meet the maturities, the position on 
the day of maturity had become so confused that the whole 
question of repayment had perforce to be left in suspense. 
The Belgian Government sought a temporary solution in an 
extension of the bills by three months, i.e. until August 29th. 
This week, the Belgian Minister of Finance has announced 
a further prolongation of three months. During these exten- 
sions of the currency of the bills, interest at 34 per cent. is 
being paid to holders who prove their legal right to them. It 
is interesting to note that this week’s announcement of the 
Belgian Minister of Finance was made from London and 
that it is the Banque Belge pour |’Etranger (Overseas), Limi- 
ted, of London, which has been made the paying agents for 
the issue. It will thus be seen that part at least of the finan- 
cial administration of the Belgian Government is functioning 
from London. There is at the moment no shortage of funds. 
The whole of the gold reserve of the National Bank of Bel- 
gium had safely left the country long before the German in- 
vasion and a small part of the organisation of the National 
Bank has in fact found its way to London. The resources 
at the disposal of the Belgian authorities are moreover being 
increased by the trade of the Congo and by the income 
earned by the Belgian mercantile marine, which made good 
its departure from Belgian ports when the German inva- 
sion began. The service of the external debt appears there- 
fore to be assured and the treatment meted out to the Belgian 
Treasury bills is an encouraging pointer to this conclusion. 


* * * 


Payments with Bolivia 


One by one the smaller South American republics are 
falling into the line of countries with which the United King- 
dom has entered into Payments Agreements. An agreement 
with Bolivia was announced at the beginning of this week. 
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The regular sequence with which such agreements have 
recently been negotiated in South America strongly suggests 
that they are the work of a British financial mission, small 
enough to avoid undue attention in its peregrinations, but 
strong and competent enough to complete negotiations on the 
spot. The agreement with Bolivia follows what are now 
familiar lines. Payments to persons in Bolivia from persons 
in the United Kingdom may henceforward only be made in 
sterling to a Bolivian special account, opened with a United 
Kingdom bank and duly registered with the Bank of England. 
Conversely, all exports from the United Kingdom to Bolivia 
must be paid for in sterling from a Bolivian special account. 
In addition, the usual special arrangements have been made 
for the opening of Bolivian sterling area accounts, which will 
be available for meeting certain kinds of personal expenditure 
—private remittances, school fees, etc—which residents in 
Bolivia incur within the sterling area. The slow, empirical 
methods by which our system of exchange control has been 
developed are at last producing a reasonably comprehensive 
and watertight system. But it cannot be denied that this 
leisurely approach to the problem has cost us dear in terms of 
foreign exchange lost through devious forms of capital ex- 
ports and other operations which are effectively prevented 
to-day. 
* * * 


Swiss Franc still Climbing 


The appreciation of the Swiss franc goes steadily on, 
and provides the only feature of the foreign exchange market. 
This week the rate in London has moved from Frs. 17.55 
to 17.40 and the undertone of the market continues strong. 
Once again, the movements in the franc-sterling rate have 
been merely the reflection of the appreciation of the Swiss 
franc in the New York market. In New York the remnants 
of a short position in Swiss francs remain to be covered, 
though the amount still open must now have been reduced 
to very small proportions indeed. Most of the speculative 
Operations in question were entered into towards the end of 
May and in the course of June. Given the military situation 
then prevailing, the bears would in the normal course have 
fastened on free sterling, but since there was no forward 
market in our currency at the time, it is to the Swiss franc 
that they turned their attention. 


Investment 


Improved Market Facilities 


The principal developments in the stock markets in the 
past week have been, in the main, a continuation of those 
set up in the last days of September. They are a marked im- 
provement in continuity of dealing, during repeated raids, 
an expansion in the volume of business and, until Wednes- 
day, a rather steep rise in industrial equities. Evidence of the 
larger turnover is supplied by figures of bargains marked, 
which have increased by some 7 per cent., but, as is inevitably 
the case under the system adopted, this understates the actual 
number of deals, and still more the amount of money in- 
volved, since there has been talk on more than one occasion 
of institutional buying. The rises are mostly in the first-class 
industrial equities. Tobacco shares have been in particular 
favour and, more recently, some money has gone into shares 
of those breweries which have few properties in London. 
Inside the capital, public houses, like other larger buildings, 
have suffered a fair amount of damage and perhaps sub- 
stantial loss of custom. There is some indication, however, 
that the period of strain has added to the consumption 
of both tobacco and alcohol. A movement, which is 
more welcome, is a renewed interest in heavy industrials. 
This continues a rise which has been in progress, with fre- 
quent interruptions, since the end of June. Between then and 
the end of September the yield on the group of these shares 
included in the Actuaries’ Investment Index fell from 11.14 
to 8.81. It is now in the neighbourhood of 8} per cent., 
which would seem high enough in view of the fact that 
most of the firms concerned will have damage restored as 
quickly as possible to keep up with Government orders. 
Such loss as does occur through reduction in output will 
fall in a large measure on the Exchequer, through reduced 
collection of E.P.T., rather than on the shareholder. The 
real explanation of the high yield lies in fears of what the 
post-war era will bring. It would be futile to attempt any 
estimate at this stage, but the troubles of the industry after 


1920 were due as much to misconceived schemes of “ ration- 
alisation ” and to bad finance as to excess of capacity. 


* * * 


A Partial Recession 


The better tone of the market is due to a moderate 
volume of buying, some of a slightly speculative character, 
which arose from the gathering confidence in our ability to 
resist any direct attack, but had been held up by the lack of 
market facilities. The rise would in any case have brought 
in some profit-taking. As it happened, events occurred which 
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formed the culmination of movements, adverse to this 
country, in both the Far and the Near East. So far as the 
change from Axis to Triangle is concerned, this merely gives 
an outward form to a reality which has been exercising its 
weight for some time. Whether or not the pact has favour- 
able effects will depend, of course, on the exact nature of 
America’s reaction to developments in the Pacific. That either 
this or the Roumanian collapse should in itself cause a 
recession in prices is perhaps natural, but neither should 
exercise more than a transient influence on the general 
upward trend. The effects on the stock market of the definite 
adoption by the Government of a scheme for the insurance 
of fixed and movable property are not likely to be substan- 
tial in the first instance, but it can hardly be doubted that 
they will be considerable over a longer period. The original 
statement of the Prime Minister that damage was so much 
less than had been anticipated that it was felt possible to 
provide cover had already had its effects. The timid had 
feared that perhaps the experience of the past month would 
cause a return to the earlier policy of inaction, but, in fact, 
the concentration of attacks on London probably means 
smaller losses in real terms than had the same effort been 
deployed against industrial areas. The fact of general com- 
pulsory insurance, with or without Government assistance, 
means, of course, a general levy with the possible addition 
of a further item in the tax burden. From the standpoint of 
the investor, this means that companies with relatively heavy 
fixed assets, which stand little chance of being destroyed, will 
lose for the benefit of others unless some system of zoning 
is instituted. And of that there is no sign. Concerns with 
small amounts of fixed assets relative to total turnover will 
be little affected either way. Presumably the type of under- 
taking with a large number of small properties will benefit 
least, since the spread of their properties has already acted 
as an insurance. The immediate fortune of individual com- 
panies will continue to depend largely upon how far they 
are considered essential to the war effort. Eventually, the 
market should be affected in another way, namely, by the 
increased feeling of security which the scheme gives to the 
investor as property owner. The extent to which he, and 
the smaller company, is affected must, however, depend upon 
the willingness of the authorities, not to repair the damage 
done, but to pay compensation promptly, so that the start- 
ing of a chain of debts arising from the need to find alterna- 
tive accommodation will be avoided. Given some such 
arrangement, it would be reasonable to suppose that there 
would arise a greater willingness to invest among people of 
moderate means. So much remains to be settled, and in par- 
ticular the all-important question of the premium payable, 
that there is so far no basis for more than the most general 
adjustment of values. 


* * * 


Nine Months’ Capital Issues 


Figures of capital issues for the third quarter of 1940 
continue the story of the market’s subjection to Government 
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figures. The total of new capital issues exceeds the previous 
year’s figure by approximately £7,000,000. In the current year, 
£768,213,500 out of a total of £785,160,100 is represented 
by British Government loans, whereas in 1939 the Gov- 
ernment’s part for the first nine months was limited to 
a net repayment of £4,050,000. The increase in private 
issues during the third quarter has been even more 
negligible than is suggested by the total of non-Government 
loan at close on £17 millions. For the first six months of 
the year, the total of private issues amounted to £15,929,000. 
The increase of approximately £1,000,000 is distributed 
between iron and steel undertakings, public utilities and other 
miscellaneous enterprises. By its very insignificance, it bears 
evidence to the completeness with which the new capital 
market has been laid at the disposal of the Government. In 
the campaign to mobilise the nation’s savings for the conduct 
of the war, the Government is encountering no competition 
from this field 


* e * 


Great Boulder Liquidation 

The passage of another week has only served to confirm 
the belief that Mr de Bernales has succeeded in securing that 
the liquidation of the Great Boulder Proprietary Company 
shall proceed and that he and his fellow directors shall obtain 
the very generous compensation for which they asked. It has 
unfortunately produced no development at all in the more 
important matter of the publication of the McLintock re- 
ports on the companies of the Commonwealth Mining and 
Finance group. It is true that Sir Andrew Duncan, then 
President of the Board of Trade, promised publication, at 
least to the shareholders, of these reports, but he gave no 
time limit, and the utmost efforts of those interested have 
so far failed to impress upon the retiring board of Great 
Boulder the need for haste. There is no doubt that these 
reports should be given the fullest publicity practicable at 
the earliest possible moment. It would also be all to the good 
if a ruling could be made which would ensure that, whatever 
changes might have occurred in the direction of a company 
in the meanwhile, those responsible for the subject of the 
Board of Trade investigation should be present to give an 
account of their stewardship. It is to be hoped that the 
changes at the Board of Trade will not prevent this matter 
being followed up with expedition. 


Company Notes 


The Affairs of Richard Thomas 

Mr E. H. Lever, chairman of Richard Thomas and Com- 
pany, Ltd., has followed his assumption of office with a 
circular to shareholders. The greater part of this is devoted to 
an explanation of the board’s reasons for recommending no 
dividend on ordinary shares. Shareholders are reminded that 








requirements which was apparent from the _half-yearly the company has a substantial amount of useful and efficient 
CAPITAL ISSUES — JANUARY - SEPTEMBER, 1940 
TABLE I.—ToTAL BorrowinG (Million £) TABLE III 
— ANALYSIS OF NEW CAPITAL APPLICATIONS 
— British Excluding Conversions) 
ine | “ 
Months |_ ies Empire Foreign —— Indices 
— ery Corpo- Others aa First Nine Months First Nine Months 
rations* Old Basis New Basis 
By Direct Public Offer (Old Basis) _, 1939 1940 1939 1940 
1928 ..... 84°3 10:0 ; 117°3 | 211-6 52-2 26°9 | 290-7 100 
1938 a... 76°8| 24:9| 30-4| 132-1| 20-7 2°8 | 155-6 54 - £ £ £ 
1939 ......1 Dr4-J 12-1 26°5 34:5 15-9 0:3 50-7 17 British Government Loans ... |Dr4050,000 768,213,500 Dr4050,000 768,213,500 
ae 768-2 Nil 1:3 769-5 0-1 Nil 769-6 265 Colonial Government Loans . | 12,022,000 Nil 12,621,000 Nil 
Foreign Government Loans... Nil Nil 361,000 Nil 
Including ‘‘ Permission to Deal’’ (New Basis) 1935 British Corporation, County 
100 and Public Board Loans ... | 12,106,000 Nil 12,106,000 Nil 
, re. British Railways ................. 7,387,500 Nil 7,387,500 Nil 
1038 cial 16 5 26 ; "ed 5 167 5 47 3 : ; ae . | South African Mines ......... . | 1,808,600 ~—Nil 3,403,600, 227,500 
1939 ae Dr.4-1 12-1 50 2 57 9 25 3 >.> “35 = 98 TEL, . isichnenngnosacs 1,415,900 Nil 4,965,900 62,600 
1940 768-2 Nil 16-0 | 784-2 1-0. Nil | 785-2 347 Exploration, Financial ......... 866,300 Nil 3,390,900 19,100 
= — = = = = = a Breweries and Distilleries ..... 538,400 99,000 1,181,600 336,400 
Merchants, Importers, etc. ... 156,200 Nil 156,200 Nil 


* Including county and public board loans. 


TaBLE II.—TotTaL Company Issues (Million £) 


Old Basis New Basis 
First Nine Months 
of Each Year 
1937 1938 1939 1940 | 1937 | 1938 1939 1940 
Debentures......... | 14°7 | 16-1 | 10-1 Nil 22:2 | 24°3 | 16°5 1:2 
Preference ......... | 16°5 9-2 2°79 0-1 26°3 15:4 8-1 1-5 
SE, webenasen 47-9 19-5 | 10-9 1-2 176°4 64:6 32:6 14-2 
Total .........' 79-1 | 44-8 ' 23-7 1:3 '224:9 104:3 57:2 16-9 


Stores and Trading............ . 495,000 Nil 3,966,600| 1,250,000 


Betate and Land.........cccs0000. Nil 142,400 Nil 142,400 
ED ccbidesstpapuipbenesbesautes 186,500 Nil 276,800 116,100 
Pl cebdhdnhbhaidsaeeeteeheenambeonene 3,045,000 Nil 4,545,000 Nil 


Iron, Coal, Steel, etc............ 3,175,600 201,900 7,337,100 305,700 
Electric Light and Telegraph.. 5,838,300 Nil 7,042,100 566,400 
Tramway and Omnibus ...... Nil Nil 1,825,800 754,500 
Motor Traction, etc. .....-..... 191,900 Nil 308,300 80,900 
OT OP ea ; 363,500 Nil 4,148,900| 1,481,400 
Hotels, Theatres, etc. ........- 666,600 Nil 666,600) 60,100 


Patents & Proprietary Articles Nil Nil 16,500 Nil 





Docks, Harbours & Shipping 20,100 22,500 135,000 530,600 
Manufactur’g & Miscellaneous | 4,484,000 908,900 13,784,800 11,012,900 
Ns crete ct siusesses | 50,717,400/769,588,200 | 85,725,700|785,160,100 
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plant outside Ebbw Vale “ which must be employed if the 
various interests are to be properly served and if the tran- 
sition to improved methods of production is to be carried 
out in orderly fashion. It was a realisation of these problems 
that led to the provision of new finance in 1938 being made 
conditional upon the co-operative development of the new 
plant, and it is for these reasons that the financial resources 
of the company need to be conserved.” The choice of words 
is not very enlightening, but, with the memory of 1938 in 
their minds, the shareholders of Richard Thomas would be 
foolish to cavil at a conservative financial policy, provided 
that the industrial and commercial policy of the board is 
sufficiently energetic. On this Mr Lever says nothing. He 
does, however, refer to statements made at the recent annual 
meeting “ reflecting on the personal honour of some of your 
directors ” and he informs the shareholders that every member 
of the board, excepting the deputy-chairman and the manag- 
ing director (who drew most of Sir William Firth’s fire) has 
“signed a declaration affirming that the accusations were 
entirely without foundation and placing on record their 
complete confidence in the integrity and judgment of their 
two colleagues.” Mr Lever adds his own assurance “ that you 
have a competent and loyal board of directors.” This will be 
reassuring to the shareholders, though some of them may 
think that the two directors in question would have been 
better advised to seek an exoneration from some tribunal 
against which no accusation of partiality could lie. But it 
would be a mistake to regard Mr Lever’s circular as a satis- 
factory ending to the quarrel, either for the shareholders 
or for the public. He has answered the two minor charges 
in the indictment—those relating to the personal honour of 
the directors and to their dividend policy. He has ignored the 
major question—whether the firm of Richard Thomas is being 
managed in its own best interest, in that of the community at 
large or in that of its competitors. Mr Herbert Morrison, 
when he was asked to institute an inquiry, also chose to 
ignore this aspect of the matter and to content himself with 
the statement that he was not interested in capitalists’ 
quarrels. But there is a very large issue of public policy in- 
volved, and it must not be allowed to be smothered under a 
mass of minor matters. 


* * * 


Lever and Unilever N.V. 


Especial interest attaches to the statement received from 
the German Official News Agency via Rotterdam that neither 
the 3} per cent. final dividend declared last May by Lever 
Brothers and Unilever N.V. nor the preference dividends 
will now be paid. The announcement is inevitably a disap- 
pointment for shareholders of the Dutch company, but share- 
holders in Lever Brothers and Unilever Limited will find 
their dividend position in no way prejudiced. Although the 
Dutch and British companies are linked by a dividend 
equalisation arrangement, the liability of the British company 
is not affected by the failure of the effective authorities in 
Holland to provide the amount required for the dividends, 
since ample profits are available out of which they may 
still be paid. The position as regards the ordinary share- 
holder in the British company is unchanged from that early 
in May, when it was announced that a sum of £800,000 out 
of 1939 earnings had been earmarked for the benefit of 
ordinary shareholders in the Dutch company after the war, 
should it then transpire that Lever and Unilever N.V. had 
declared no dividend for 1939 or a dividend of less value 
than the one declared by the English company. Nor will 
ordinary shareholders in the British company be prejudiced 
by what would in normal times be the prior claim of Dutch 
preference shareholders, for the directors hold that failure 
to pay a preference dividend by Lever and Unilever N.V. 
is due solely to enemy action and not to lack of funds which 
alone could establish a valid claim to rank prior to the 
ordinary shareholders of the British company. In view of the 
strong and protected position of shareholders in the British 
company, it is remarkable that the £1 ordinary stock is at 
present quoted at no more than 23s. 


* * * 


Wall Paper Manufacturers 


Although direct comparison with 1938-39 earnings is 
invalidated by a change in the company’s accounting period, 
the preliminary statement of Wall Paper Manufacturers 
shows a very real improvement for the eleven months to 
July 31, 1940. Total income, after taxation, has risen from 
£425,305 for the year to August 31, 1939, to £506,969 for 
eleven months, representing a putative rate of £553,075 ona 
comparable twelve-month period. The directors are main- 
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taining the previous year’s dividend rates of 10 per cent. 
on ordinary stock and 6 per cent.—reduced from 124 per 
cent. for the five years to 1937-38—on the deferred stock. 
The equity payment is, however, covered by a generous 
margin of earnings at the rate of 11.4 against 6.3 per cent. 
The amount of earnings for deferred stock has risen by 
nearly £100,000 to £235,160 after an allocation, the first 
for three years, of £10,000 to staff funds. The saving of one 
month’s dividend charges in the past accounting period has 
helped the management to make an allocation of £100,000 
to reserve, against a payment of £99,500 to investment re- 
serve, and to increase the carry-forward from £209,310 to 
£220,684. Clearly, the company is not in sight of the record 
earnings of £765,963 after taxation which were realised in 
1936-37, and there is no prospect that shareholders will 
enjoy a corresponding revival of dividend payments, but 
at least the limitations imposed by 100 per cent. E.P.T. 
will not reduce distributions. Last year’s recovery in profits 
is evidence of the steady earning capacity of the company 
even in very unpromising circumstances, and the financial 
position is certainly strong. At the current price of 17s. 6d. 
ex dividend the £1 deierred stock offers the attractive yield 
of £6 17s. per cent. 


* * * 


United Sieel Expansion 


The Board of the United Steel Companies are to be 
congratulated upon securing what is almost certainly a re- 
cord profit, after E.P.T., and upon an improvement in the 
presentation of the accounts, which now give the consoli- 
dated statement so often asked for by shareholders and pre- 
sent the profit and loss account in a new form. Since there 
are no comparable figures for the previous year, the change 
is rather a mixed blessing. The profit is given as £2,440,977 
and the fact that this includes gross income of the asso- 
ciated companies instead of dividends received from them as 
in earlier years is not likely to be a cause of serious discre- 
pancy. The figure is, however, arrived at after provision 
for depreciation and E.P.T. whereas earlier ones were before 
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depreciation. After deducting directors’ fees and interest, 
the net figure is given as £2,256,078 against £1,660,426 in 
the previous year and £2,079,818 in 1937-38. This appears 
to justify the division between depreciation and obsolescence 
adopted in the following table. Tax appropriation is greatly 
increased, from £398,899 to £1,493,000, although E.P.T. 
was already covered, but the sum taken for obsolescence 
is the comparatively modest one of £125,000. After this and 
other normal deductions, the amount available suffices to 
maintain the 8 per cent. dividend with the barest margin 
as compared with considerabie appropriations in earlier 
periods. The position for the past three years is set out in 
some detail below : — 


Year to June 30, 


1938 1939 1940 
, £ 4 4 
Trading profit and divs. of 

associates before depre- 

0 OE ES Rr 2,584,540 1,998,986 Not available 
Trading profit after depre- 

RI RE ESN 2,186,160 1,801,529 2,440,977+ 
Ds oe cess sukehon 847,651 398,899 1,493,000 
Depreciation ................00 398,380 197,457 Not available 
Obsolescence ............... 276,620 482,124 125,000 
Interest and debenture re- 

Serres 142,537 178,160 222,366 
Fees and staff pensions ...... 155,885 136,663 138,028 
Ordinary shares :-— 

ES it Fy cas cisiessius 763,467 605,683 462,583 

ere 646,198 559,700 461,994 

ec cccenebbaanae 11-8 8-7* 8-0 

TT cigs 10 8 8 
NE red bcs hei caskcun 100,000 200,000 Nil 
Camp-forward ..............- 591,333 411,600¢ 412,189 


* Capital increased November, 1938, by 10 per cent. issue to 
shareholders at par. 

+ After E.P.T. 

+ After £25,716 written off note issue expenses. 


The lack of comparison with previous years is complete so 
far as the consolidated statement is concerned, but the 
principal feature of the balance sheet of the parent company 
is an increase in liquidity. The position shown by the con- 
solidated statement is a strong one. Fixed assets of the 
group, as valued at June 30, 1937, stand at some £18} 
millions, against which there are reserves for maintenance, 
repairs, depreciation and obsolescence to a total of some £54 
millions, leaving a net value of, say, £123 millions. Cash 
and Government securities stand at £2,136,337, and there is 
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London 
Note : all dealings are for cash which 


shares and _ later 


issues. On Monday, 
by gains of 4 points for L.N.E.R. 4 per 
cent. first preference and of 3 points for 
Great Western ordinary and L.M.S. 4 per 
1923. Southern pre- 


SENTIMENT, which was cheerful and 
active at the start of the week, tended to 
become more cautious and gave rise to 
small losses in certain sections of the 
industrial market. Dealers were impressed 
by the Prime Minister’s speech, though 
uncertainty regarding the future of Far 
Eastern relations checked the _ recent 
general rise. The gilt-edged market has 
been firm on balance and fresh buying 
has raised home rail prices and some heavy 
industrials. 


cent. 


ferred also 


Until 


* general in the 
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Last week’s stagnation in the home rail 
market was broken by a steady advance, 
on Monday centred on 
spread to the 


the market was led 


preference of 

rose by 
foreign rails, there was sporadic selling ot 
Central Argentine issues. 


Wednesday, 
industrial market went ahead. Gains were 
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a net excess of these and debtors over creditors of £1,669,208. 
The other items are stocks of rather over £24 millions, and 
investments in, and advances to, associated companies of 
£2 millions odd. Against these are debenture and other 
debts of rather over £4 millions, and the capital of the com- 
pany of £9,650,000. The statement gives the 20s. ordinary 
shares a value of 29s., as compared with a market quotation 
of 18s. 7$d., a clear indication of the extent to which the in- 
vestor discounts destruction from the air and the probability 
that, in a post-war world, plant will be difficult to employ. 
The expansion in préfits is due in considerable measure to 
the fact that large increases in capital, share and loan, began 
to bear fruit early in the accounting year, and no further in- 
crease of similar dimension can be looked for. 


* * * 


Higher Shipping Earnings 

A substantial improvement in earnings has been realised 
in the first war year by two companies, each owning a fleet 
of around a dozen vessels and operating in the case of 
Manchester Liners to the United States and Canada and in 
the case of Alexander Shipping Company to the River Plate. 
Net profits of Manchester Liners have risen from £29,764 to 
£99,524 for the year to June 30, 1940, the highest figure for 
more than a decade. The directors have consequently restored 
the ordinary dividend from 5 per cent. to 74 per cent., as 
paid in 1936-37 and 1937-38. The Alexander Shipping Com- 
pany shows an increase in trading profit, before charging 
taxation, from £79,185 to £103,091 for the year to March 31, 
1940, a period including only seven months of war. Although 
the tax provision is substantially higher at £48,420 against 
£14,761, the directors have raised the allocation to mainten- 
ance reserve from £5,000 to £10,000 and to investment re- 
serve from £3,000 to £5,000. Equity earnings are rather lower 
than in the previous year at £36,571 against £42,324, repre- 
senting a rate of 13.8 against 15.7 per cent. The 10 per cent. 
dividend is repeated and the directors are recommending the 
distribution of a 24 per cent. cash capital bonus, free of 
tax, from capital profits. It is satisfactory that the company’s 
balance sheet position has improved during the past year. The 
market value of investments has appreciated from £153,463 
to £157,701. An expansion in trading is evidenced by a rise 
in creditors from £58,929 to £113,964, which has been accom- 
panied by a rise in debtors from £52,380 to £190,182. Both 
companies suffered from the fall in freight rates in 1939, but 
it is significant that both appear to find the Government 
requisitioning scheme, under which they have operated since 
the spring of 1940, tolerably profitable on current account. 


EXCHANGES 


Mining markets opened quietly, with 
Kaffirs holding closing prices of the pre- 
vious week and copper shares mildly in 
demand. Later, lack of interest gave rise 
to a long list of fractional losses in Kaffir 
shares, including such leading issues as 
Daggas, Sallies, Crown Mines, Springs 
and Robinson Deep. The good profits of 
Ashanti and Bibiani did nothing to pro- 
mote buying of West Australians. A tend- 
ency of the rubber market to unfreeze on 
Monday led nowhere, but Rubber Trust 
continued to go ahead, while Allied 
Sumatra reacted. In the oil market, in- 
terest was more lively than for some 


ordinary 
senio! 


24 points. Among 


all sections of the weeks. Burmah, Shell and V.O.C. were 
V ‘ strong, and on Wednesday Attock was 
iron and steel section, in demand. 


An active demand for gilt-edged issues 
on Monday raised 34 per cent. War Loan 
by 4 to 101% and Old Consols and Local 
Loans by a similar amount. Among dated 
issues, 24 and 23 per cent. Funding were 
also in demand. Later in the week, 4 per 
cent. Consols, Old War Loan and Fund- 
ing Fours lost 4, but Victory Fours were 
bought. In mid-week, there were few 
changes in quotations, although the tone 
was firm. The main feature of the foreign 
bond market was a steady drop in 
Japanese issues following recent political 
developments. Chinese bonds showed 
some improvement, notably 5 per cent. 
issues of 1912 and 1913. On Wednesday, 
Chilean issues were strong, and during 
the week sinking fund buying supported 
Brazilian securities. 


















though a mid-week reaction saw losses for 
Dorman Long, Guest Keen, Stewarts and 
Lloyds deferred and Vickers. Electrical 
supply and equipment shares were con- 
sistently strong, and tobacco leaders 
gained on the week, though profit-taking 
caused a late setback in Imps. and 
B.A.T.s. Among breweries, which gener- 
ally were a dull section, Mitchells and 
Butlers were bought. After the announce- 
ment of the extension of the Government 
shipping scheme, some interest was shown 
in shipping shares, and, in another field. 
Lever and Unilever steadily advanced on 
the directors’ statement relating to the 
Dutch company. Traders generally have 
been encouraged by the announcement of 
the compulsory war damage insurance 
scheme. 


* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 


Security Indices 


Approx. 
Potal Corres. 
1940 Bargains; Day 
in S.E. 1939 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 
List shares* Int.t 
om €@.. 1,223 2,765 64:9 120°7 
-— wx 1,733 2,860 65-6 121°1 
ae ee 1,480 2,540 66-2 121:1 
: ee 1,408 2,690 66:0 121-1 
» 60. 1,779 2,745 65-9 121:1 
* July 1, 1935 = 100. + 1938 = 100. 30 Ordi- 


nary shares, 1940: highest, 80-6 (Feb. 29) ; lowest 
49-4 (June 26). 20 Fixed Int., 1940: highest, 126°> 
(May 9); lowest, 114-9 (June 26). 
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New York 


TRADING on Wall Street has been de- 
pressed by the renewal of tension in the 
Far East, and dealers have been anxious 
to avoid fresh commitments before the 
next move of the Axis Powers. Sentiment 
was encouraged by the strength of Lon- 
don markets, which did not, however, give 
rise to imitation in New York. On the 
whole, prices have tended steadily down- 
ward, but on Wednesday there was some 
buying of steel and motor issues. The 
Iron Age estimates steel mill activity at 
94 per cent. of capacity, against 93 per 
cent a week ago. This level of activity 
equals the peak level of 1929. If main- 
tained to the end of the year it is esti- 
mated that it will produce the record 
annual output of 65,000,000 net tons of 
ingots. 


New York Prices 


Total share dealings:—Oct. 2, 770,000 ; 
Oct. 3, 780,000; Oct. 4, 470,000 ; 
Oct. 5, 200,000; Oct. 7, 390,000; 


Oct. 8, 500,000 ; Oct. 9, 450,000. 


Close Close 
Oct. Oct. 
2, 9, 2, 9%, 

1940 1940 1940 1940 


Close Close 
Oct. Oct. 


1. Railroads Celanese of A. 2914 29 
Balt. & Ohio.. 4 4 |Chrysler ...... 8034 78 
Gt. Nthn. Pf... 2773 2673 Curt. Wr.“A”® 27 26 
Illinois Cent. 87g 8 (Bastman Kdk. 134 131 
N.Y. Cent..... 153g 1439'Gen. Elec. ... 3534 33 
Northern Pac. 7 654 Gen. Motors... 4954 48 
Pennsyl. Rl..... 233g 221g Inland Steel . 851» 84), 
Southern ....... 13 12! 9 caerent ° -_ 47 
nt. Nickel ... 2 26) 
. aSte 16214 Liggett Myers 100!) 99 
~~ Oy 2° oy iNat. Dairy ... 133g 131 
Amer. W’wks. 85, 814 Nat. Distill = oa 
LO eat SE St — peed 
Pub. Sv. NJ. 3373 33l¢ Nat. Steel a 65 
Sthn. Cal. Ed. 271. 267, Proct-Gamble 6312 63 
7 es ae 896, 699) ,\9ears Roebck. 8234 791 


United Gas .. 11 ll), 


3. Commercial and 
Industrial 


Shell Union... 853 85g 
Socony Vac. . 8g 773 
Stan. Oil N.J. 335g 32 


Amer. Metal... 165g 1554 20th Cen. Fox 534 534 
Am. Roll. Ml. 1233 115g U.S. Steel .... 6039 5734 
Am. Smelting 4219 3953 West’hse El...109 1031, 
Anaconda ..... 23 22lg Woolworth.... 33 335, 
eee 221g 20l2 Yngstn. Sheet 3472 3314 















DR. H. PIROW (Chairman) 
SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart... K.( 
G. CARLETON JONES 


Total Working Revenu 
rotal Working Expenditure 





Working Profit 





Net Profit for the year 
Balance unappropriated at 
Forfeited Dividends Account 


Expenditure on Capital Account 
Miners’ Phthisis 
Taxation 











Dividends declared during the year- 












South Reef and Marker ... 
N.A. 6 and 7 nia ‘an 
N.A,. 3, 4 and 5 

N.A. 1 and 2 vas 

Main Reef Leader 


Total 


1°3 inches, respectively. 


commenced. 


M.G 


30th June, 1935 


Provision on account of Outstanding Liability 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


The Ore Reserve was re-estimated as at 30th June, 
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Daity AVERAGE 50 COMMON STOCKS 


Oct. 3 | Oct. 4 Oct. 5 | Oct. 7  Oct.8 | Oct. 9 


100-50 | 100-39 100-40 100-35 100-15 100-9 


1940 High, 123-7 Jan. 3. Low, 86-7 June 19 


STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1926 = 100) 
WEEKLY AVERAGES 











1940 
Sept.| Oct. | Oct. 
Low | High 25, 2; 9, 
June Jan. 1940 1940 1940 
5 3 
347 Ind’ls ... 80-9 111-4 95:5 | 95-7 92:8 
32 Rails ...... 20:7a| 30:7 | 27-3 | 27:9 | 26°8 
40 Utilities .. 71:24 89-4 81:0 80:3 | 79-4 
419 Stocks ... | 69:9 94-8 82-2 82-3 | 80-0 
Av. yield* ... 6-61%'4-30% 5°86% 5°82% 604% 
High | Low 
* 50 Common Stocks. a May 22nd. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
October 12, 1940 Capital versions Money 
£ £ £ 
To the Public ..... Nil Nil 
lo Shareholders . Nil Nil 
By S.E. Introduction . Nil Nil 
By Permission to Deal. Nil Nil 
Nat. Savings Certs.t... 2,878,553 2,878,553 
3°, Defence Bondst... 2,139,650 2,139,650 
212% Nat. War Bondst 7,808,480 7,808,480 


+ Week to October Ist, 1940. + Week to October 
8th, making total since June 25th £236,645,815. 


Excluding 
Conversions 


Including 


Year to date Conversions 


£ £ 
1940 (New Basis) ... 1,159,979,295(a)807,024,162(a) 
1939 (New Basis 107,883,151 85,357,209 


1940 (Old Basis 
1939 (Old Basis 


1,145,533,791(a)792,978,658(a) 
71,273,052 49,842,973 


(Incorporated in the Union of South Africa) 


DIRECTORATE 
R. S. G. STOKES. 
R. W. FFENNELL,. 


Tonnage milled, 2,386,000. 


This amount has been dealt with as follows : 


as at Sist July, 1939 | 


No. 67 of 25 per cent. and No. 68 of 224 per cent. 





1940, and is as follows :— 





NEW MODDERFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANY, LIMITED 


Extracted from the Annual Report for the Year ended 30th June, 1940 
issued Capital, £1,400,000, in 2,800,000 Shares at 10s. each 
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Destination (Conversions Excluded) 


Brit. Emp. Foreign 


Year to date U.K. ex U.K. Countries 
£ £ £ 
1940 (NewBasis) 806,039,490(a) 984,672 Nil 
1939 (New Basis) 57,832,529 25,278,948 2,245,732 
1940 (Old Basis) 791,636,202(a) 142,456 Nil 
1939 (Old Basis) 33,682,882 15,840,091 320,000 


Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excld.) 
Deb. Pref. Ord. 
Year to date £ £ £ 
1940 (NewBasis) 791,373,847(a)1,513,755 14,166,560 
1939 (New Basis) 44,412,640 8,119,649 32,824,920 
1940 (Old Basis) 790,437,026(a) 132,500 1,209,132 
1939 (Old Basis) 37,058,921 2,688,459 10,919,413 
“Old Basis “ includes public issues and issues 
to shareholders. ‘‘ New Basis” is all new capital 
in which permission to deal has been granted. 
(a) Allowing for repayment of £1,200,000 National 
Savings Certificates during September, 1940. 


CONVERSIONS AND 
REPAYMENTS 


Central Mill Company, Oldham.— 
The directors propose to reduce capital 
from £50,000 to £40,000 by extinguishing 
the uncalled liability of £1 per share. On 
the reduction taking effect, each of the £4 
shares is to be divided into four shares of 
£1 each and the capital raised to £50,000 
by creation of 10,000 new £1 shares. 


BY TENDER 


Swindon United Gas.—This company 
is issuing by tender at a minimum price of 
par 54,000 £1 44 per cent. redeemable 
preference shares, 1955. Tenders close at 
noon on October 16th. 


Shorter Comments 


Company Results of the Week.— 
Following the general trend of rubber 
companies, JAVA PRODUCE shows a 
considerable rise in gross income from 
£7,530 to £18,470 and in net income from 


(Continued on page 470) 


J. MARTIN. | 
S. C. BLACK 
MAJOR C. 38. GOLDMAN. | 


Per ton milled 

£3,006,016 6 4 £1 5&5 2 
1,744,860 8 3 014 7 
£1,261,155 18 1 £010 7 








_ £1,260,921 14 3 
230,918 8 8 
997 13 8 


£1,492,837 16 7 
£6,197 9 4 
25,180 12 1 
554,612 3 6 


585,990 4 11 


"£906,847 11 8 
665,000 0 0 


£241,847 11 8 













AVAILABLE UNAVAILABLE TOTAL 
= - _—_ ’ a A . ra, A a a 
Value | Width, Value | Width, Value | Width, 
Tons. Dwt. Inches. Tons. Dwt. Inches. Tons. Dwt. Inches. 
Per ton Per ton Per ton 
1,466,300 2-4 45°6 148,500 4-1 42-9 1,614,800 2-6 45-4 
671,100 2°4 42-0 132,000 5:4 42°3 803,100 2:9 42-1 
$45,800 2°4 42-1 94,000 2:7 44-6 439,800 2-4 42-6 
2,413,000 3-0 49-5 217,400 3°8 18°6 2,630,400 3-0 49-4 
1,305,300 4°9 51+4 126,500 4:9 60-6 1,431,800 4°9 52-1 
6,201,500 3°2 47°5 718,400 4-2 47-1 6,919,900 3°3 47°5 


Compared with the previous year, the total reserve shows a decrease of 404,900 tons, the value and width being lower by 0°3 dwt. per ton 
The shaft pillar at No. 1 Circular Shaft has been almost completely mined out and the working of the pillar at No. 2 Circular Shaft has 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretaries, A. MOIR & CO., 4 London-wall Buildings, E.C.2. 


and 

































Ban on Sales of New Cars 

Last July the Ministry of Transport announced that, 
as it was in the national interest to export all unregistered 
cars that could be sold abroad, no licences for their purchase 
by the public would be issued pending a survey of the cars in 
the hands of manufacturers and dealers. This survey has now 
been completed and it has been found that all but a few 


NEw REGISTRATIONS OF CARS TAXED ON HORSE-POWER 
Chiefly Private Cars 


1939 1940 
NN eas 27,326 5,057 
NE, ceri cab cence 23,509 3,849 
SEED: So hbbebixecnbvesne 39,267 6,611 
BEE bcnhascediouos ere 25,645 4,688 
rere ; 28,268 3,603 
ar beak 26,502 1,891 
Dae NasLubiseacsyean 23,967 3,874 


of the existing unregistered cars can be exported. It has been 
decided that in future only persons engaged in work of 
national importance will be able to secure a licence for the 
purchase of a new car. This is as it should be, first because 
we cannot spare the labour and materials to produce cars 
for the public, even at the reduced rate of sales between 
January and July, and, secondly, because stocks of second- 
hand cars, amounting to some 2,000,000 before the war, are 
large enough to meet all urgent requirements. 


* * * 


Steel Supplies and Distribution 


British purchases of iron and steel in the United States 
have been substantially increased in recent months in order 
(a) to make good the loss of Continental supplies; (b) to 
compensate for the fall in domestic output caused by air 
raids; and (c) to enable the Steel Control to accumulate 
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stocks against an emergency. The landed price of American 
products, however, is substantially higher than that of 
domestic materials, and it is reported that the industry’s 
compensation fund may soon be increased by a further 
advance in domestic prices. On the whole supplies are at 
present adequate for essential purposes, but it has been found 
desirable to amend the distribution scheme, introduced last 
\pril, in order to prevent the diversion of steel to unessential 
purposes. The main provisions of the scheme, which was 
discussed on pages 688 and 689 of The Economist of 
April 13th, and was designed to provide the machinery for 
equating demand with supply during quarterly periods, have 
been left unchanged. The use of Department symbols, period 
of delivery numbers, and Iron and Steel Control licences is 
retained. Symbols that can only be authorised by a Govern- 
ment Department, and period numbers, with tonnages, must 
be quoted by all consumers when placing orders with finished 
steel manufacturers. When there is no direct authorisation 
from a Government Department, a licence (which automati- 
cally includes a Board of Trade symbol) is required from the 
Iron and Steel Control; this must be quoted instead of the 
Department authorisation. The amendments to the scheme 
are expected to tighten still further the control of supplies. 
* * * 

Retail Trade and Saving 

While the volume of retail trade is now running below 
last year’s level, the value of the turnover, as reflected in the 
Bank of England returns, has shown a steady increase since 
last June. Since food is a first charge on the family budget, 
and as food prices have advanced by 20 per cent. since the 
beginning of the war, an increase in the value of sales was to 
be expected. In view of the need for a reduction in the con- 
sumption of other goods and of the limitations on sales 
imposed by the Government, their turnover showed a down- 
ward trend between March and June. In June and July, it 
was actually slightly lower than in the corresponding months 
in 1939. This trend was sharply reversed in August, when 








SHORTER COMMENTS 


(Continued from page 469) 


£2,231 to £8,668. A 3 per cent. dividend 
will be paid against nil. A substantial 
improvement in earnings is also announced 
by ASSAM TEA COMPANY, which has 
raised the dividend from 6} to 7 per cent. 
in consideration of a rise in gross income 
from £149,186 to £210,179 and in net 
profits from £66,073 to £91,140. W. 
& H. M. GOULDING, dealers in chemical 
fertilisers, show a remarkable stability -of 
both gross and net earnings. With net 
profits at £29,526 against £28,884, the 
6 per cent. dividend is maintained. In 
declaring a 6} per cent. dividend against 
nil, TEBBITT BROS., the leather mer- 
chants and manufacturers, are announcing 
the highest payment for a decade. Gross 
revenue is up substantially from £3,173 to 

22,660, and net profits less strikingly 
from £1,332 to £7,148. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Serck Radiators.—Profit, period to 
August 3, 1940, £57,968 (£58,852). Build- 
ing reserve, £12,500 (£12,500). General 
reserve, £20,000 (£15,000). Carry- 
forward, £10,901 (£11,308) Dividend 
15 per cent. plus bonus 7} per cent. (same). 


Trinidad Petroleum Development. 
—Net profit, year to July 3lst, £360,677 
(£179,453). Final dividend 10 per cent., 
making total of 15 per cent. as before. 

Barrow Barnsley Main Collieries.— 
Net profit for year to June 30, 1940, 
after depreciation of £25,000, £13,547 
(£29,212). A.R.P. expenses of £8,015 
written off. Carry-forward, £237 
(£12,786). No final distribution to follow 
interim payment of 24 per cent. (against 
total dividend of 6 per cent. tax free). 

Bushtick Mines.—Gross profit, year 
to June 30, 1940, £97,059 (£61,576). 
Taxation, £25,249. Reserve fund, £13,000. 
Capital expenditure, £7,000. Development 














































account, £1,847. Dividend of 10 per cent. 
(7$ per cent.) leaving carry-forward of 
£4,298. 

J. Hepworth and Son.—Profit for 
year to July 3lst, £69,113 (£68,243 
Employees’ fund, £3,000. A.R.P. expen- 
diture, £4,386. Ordinary dividend 3 per 
cent. against 5 per cent., but carry-forward 
increased from £32,177 to £56,417. 

Burmah Oil Company, Ltd.—In- 
terim ordinary 5 per cent., as before, less 
tax at 6s. 44d. on November Ist. The 
board state that the Burma and Indian 
subsidiaries continue to operate on a satis- 
factory basis, but the heavy reduction in 
the company’s revenue consequent on 
reduced receipts from investments in 
Shell and Anglo-Iranian must be reflected 
in the final rate on ordinary. Final divi- 
dend and bonus for 1939 were maintained 
at 10 per cent. and 6 per cent., making 
21 per cent., less tax. Investment income 
was {2,384,997 (£2,657,080 in 1938) and 
trading profit £1,928,328 (£2,149,533). 

York Street Flax Spinning.—Record 
profit for year to June 30th of £161,659 
against £35,109. Taxation, £100,000, 
leaving net profit of £37,719 (£11,159). 
Dividend of 5 per cent. (nil). Carry- 
forward, £32,854 (£17,185). 

Allsopp Brewery Investments.— 
Total income for year to August 3lst, 
£219,570 (£205,100). Debenture interest, 
etc., £40,286 (same). Directors’ fees, 
£1,582 (£1,369). Taxation, {£72,770 
(£3,000). Net profit, £104,116 (£159,623). 
Dividend again 45 per cent., leaving carry- 
forward of £55,677 (£46,061). 

Sheffield Forge and Rolling Mill.— 
Total profit, year to June 30, 1940, £27,936 
(£20,784). Taxation reserve, £13,784 
(£4,308). Depreciation, £4,000 (£4,000). 
General reserve, £5,000 (£10,000). Divi- 
dend 15 per cent. Carry-forward, £4,791 
(£6,690). 

Hurst Nelson and Company.—Net 
profit (before audit) for year to July 13, 


1940, £44,108 (£59,903). Total dividend 
for 1940, 15 per cent. (10 per cent.). 


Riding’s Stores, Ltd.—Profit on 
trading year to June 29, 1940, after 
charging management remuneration and 
depreciation, £53,704 (£54,651). Income 
tax, £19,635 (£12,744). Net profit, 
£24,094 (£33,009). Ordinary dividend 
reduced from 35 to 25 per cent. Carry-. 
forward, £42,025 (£31,646). 

Canadian Pacific Railway Earnings. 
—Gross earnings for August, 1940, 
$15,513,000 ($12,655,000). Net earnings, 
$2,264,000 ($906,000). Aggregate gross 
earnings, January to August, 1940, 
$106,201,000 ($86,121,000). Aggregate 
net earnings, $17,305,000 ($6,883,000). 


Ransome and Marles Bearing Com- 
pany, Ltd.—Trading profit, year to 
June 30, 1940, after depreciation, £74,695, 
was {£162,653 (after taxation provision). 
Previous year, £230,818, after deprecia- 
tion not stated. Taxation provision, 
£35,000 (£71,034). Special reserve for 
depreciation, £35,000 (nil). To general 
reserve, nil (£50,000). Ordinary dividend 
20 per cent. as before. Carry-forward, 
£77,735 (£72,922). 

Atkinson-Oates Motors.—Profits, 
year to June 30, 1940 (including dividends 
from subsidiaries), £102,701 (£224,100). 
Preference dividend, £24,000 (£24,000). 
To taxation, £10,566 (£14,040). Ordinary 
dividend 10 per cent., against 20 per cent., 
requires £43,759. To building reserve, 
£10,049 (£15,000). Carry-forward raised 
from £198,426 to £212,753. 

Roan Antelope Copper Mines.— 
Final dividend 10 per cent., making 20 per 
cent. for year against 15 per cent. 

Mufulira Copper Mines.—Ordinary 


dividend 11} per cent., against 13} per 
cent. for preceding year. 


(Continued on page 474) 
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sales of non-food merchandise were no less than 21 O per 
cent. higher than a year ago. As the table on page 472 shows, 
the recovery in sales was widespread, both geographically and 
by commodities. Even in Central and West End London 
there was a sharp recovery in August; in July, for example, 
the value of all sales in that district was 26.1 per cent. lower 
IN VALUE OF 


INCREASE RETAIL TRADE 
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May . 6:0 9 1-5 
June. 5-1] 7 , 

July 12+ 5-6 
August 5:4 1-0 - 


than in the corresponding month last year, while in August 
it showed a decline of only 4.9 per cent Semoun, le 
August, 1939, were relatively high compared with those of 
the preceding months. The sudden jump in non-fo - sale: 
in August may have been due partly to Sir Kingsley Wood’s 
decision to impose a Purchase Tax, announced in his Dalen 
speech in July. But it also suggests that we are not saving 





as much as we could and should save in order to set free 
resources for the war effort. 
* . + 
Postal Traffic Receipts 
The increase in postal charges introduced by the Bud- 


get in April have made the figures of 
receipts, published monthly by 
of particular interest. The figures are of av erage receipts | 
working day and exclude telegraph and telephone receipts, 
savings bank and money and postal order business. The 
standard charge for Ictt was incr i by 664% per cent 
and that for postcards and printed matter by 100 


British postal traffic 
the Board of Trade Fournal, 


per 





on May Ist, but receipts May were only 20.8 per cent 
higher than in May, 1939. The decrease in the volume of 
traffic was therefore about 30 per cent. and the 
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October 139.9 3 
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remained about t nt below corresponding months 
last year. The increase in the charge for parcels and news- 
papers whic m < came into force on July Ist did not seem t 
affect the volume of traffic to any marked extent though 
receipts again increased. Part of the fall the value of 
postal traffic between May and June was probably due to 


smaller numbers of circulars being sent out owing to the nec 
essity for econom The Board ye 
Trade Fournal suggests that the fall eee sen July and ee 
was chiefly due to seasonal factors which still har some 
importance, though it is less than ears, That 
this is largely true is borne out by The Economist in ndex of 
postal receipts which is adjusted for seasonal variati and 
which fell only Julv (1935=100) to 129 I 
August 
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American Labour Problems 


The United States has a larger proportion of the popu- 
lation available for work in connection with the armed f rces 





countries but the supply 


than the European belligerent 
skilled workers is presenting increasing difficulties. The Tem- 
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porary National Economic Committee estimated that the 
total labour supply in October, 1938, was 55 millions, of 
whom about 44,231,000 were employed in industry and agri- 
‘culture. There were thus about 11 million unemployed. In 
pite of this reserve of man-power, the metal-working indus- 
tries, which are expanding very rapidly, are unable to find 
sufficient skilled mechanics, for during the depression many 
firms abandoned or greatly reduced their schemes for train- 
ing appreutices. But an educational programme to help in 
training apprentices to expand the country’s arms industry 
has now been undertaken again by many firms. A survey 
onducted by the American Society of Tool Engineers re- 
veals that by the end of the current year 1,260,000 more 
technicians and skilled workers will be needed by industry 
569,000 immediately and 691,000 for expansion project 
under the defence programme). It will call for 110,800 tool 
engineers, 408,000 tool and die makers, and 741,000 skilled 
mechanics. Production per worker is much greater in the 
United States than in other countries due to the 
use of mechanical power America the average daily ex- 
penditure horse-power per worker is about 13.5 against 

1 Britain, 6 Germany and 0.9 in Russia. While the 
“hora f skilled workers still exists, production by the 
could be considerably increased by an 


greater 









extension of working hours. It is estimated that if restrictions 
a 50-hour week, prc — could be 





+3 


week would give 
as the trained worker 
can be greatly extended 
gh the United States may be 


25 per cent. while a 60-hé yur 
increase of 50 per cent. As soon 
are available multiple shift operations 
It seems therefore that thou 


faced with immediate labour difficulties, the ull be 
iived fairly easily in time 


* * * 


Canada’s Growing Oil Production 


One effect of the war has been to stimul 





Canadian oil production, and plans for intensified prospect- 
ing work in various parts of the Dominion have lately been 
announced. There is every reason to push on with such 
exploratory work, for Canada already ranks sixth among 
y orld oil consumers and, with the peed-up of industrial 
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the oil would have to be shipped a further 800 miles to 
Toronto, or 1,150 miles to Montreal. It has been estimated 
that such a pipeline, together with the necessary facilities, 
would cost at least $25 millions. This outlay would not, in 
itself, be prohibitive, provided its amortisation could be 
spread over a sufficiently long period. If, as a result of the 
prospecting work now proceeding, large enough reserves 
can be proved in Alberta, there would thus appear to be 
no reason why construction of the much needed pipeline 
should not be begun. When the necessary transport facilities 
are in existence, a spectacular increase in Canadian oil pro- 


duction will undoubtedly follow. 
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In a note on the increase in the prices of oil products 
on page 410 of The Economist of September 28th, we 
pointed out that the current retail price of petrol, at 2s. 03d. 
per gallon, was not far short of the maximum of 2s. 2d. 
reached during the last war. Actually, the highest price 
reached during the last war was 4s. ld. per gallon. The 
petrol duty, which was 3d. per gallon at the outbreak of 
the last war, was raised to 6d. per gallon on September 
22nd, 1915, and remained at that level throughout the war. 
At the beginning of the present war the duty was 9d. per 


gallon; so far it has remained unchanged. 





COMMODITY AND 


THe Canadian Government has _ an- 
nounced that in future export permits for 
copper will only be granted to British 
countries and possibly to the United 
States. The Controller of Metals has de- 
cided that all available copper will soon 
be needed to meet the increased consump- 
tion in Canada and British needs. The 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has published its fourth estimate of the 
cotton crop; on October Ist production 
was estimated at 12,741,000 bales of 
500 Ib., compared with 12,772,000 bales 
on September Ist and a final estimate of 
11,817,000 bales for the 1939 season. An 
improvement in the canning industry was 
noted at a company meeting during the 
week. Normal trade has increased, and 
large Government orders have also helped 
to keep the factories working at full capa- 
city for a longer period than usual. 


* 


Cotton.—The maximum rates for 
both American and Egyptian cotton were 
fixed at the closing prices of October 7th 
on the Liverpool Cotton Exchange. A 
good deal of business has been done in 
spot cotton during the week. Cloth busi- 
ness is being adversely affected by changes 
in trading conditions. Supplies of Ameri- 


RAW COTTON delivered to Spinners 


Week ended From Aug. | to 
Variety Sept. Oct. Oct. Oct 
°000 bales 27, 4, 6, 4, 
: 1940 1940 1939 1940 





American 22:6 30-0 181 235 
Brazilian 5-8 8-5 89 66 
Peruvian, etc. ... 3-2 3°5 42 33 
Egyptian . 3-7 3°4 53 41 
Sudan Sakel 0-6 0-4 38 7 
East Indian 5-9 7:4 59 45 
Other countries 4°4 5-0 35 31 

Total - | 4-2 58-2 497 458 


Source: Liverpoo! Cotton Association’s Weekly 


Circular. 


can cotton have been restricted in order 
to curtail home trade consumption, but 
some spinners have complained that they 
have not been allotted enough cotton for 
their Government and export contracts. 
Important Government contracts for both 
fine and heavy goods have been given, 
and there has been some demand from 
overseas markets. 


* 


Tin.—The improvement in the price 
of tin continued, and business was more 
active during the weck. It was also thought 
that the buffer pool was beginning to 
accumulate stocks again. It was reported 
that the visible supply of tin was 39,168 
tons at the end of September, an increase 
of 1,495 tons on the month. Stocks in the 
United Kingdom totalled 3,620 tons, 
against 2,134 tons at the end of August. 
Deliveries in the United Kingdom in Sep- 
tember were 464 tons against 532 tons, 


and in the United States 11,410 tons 
against 12,740 tons in August. 


* 


Metals.—The raw material position 
in the iron and steel industry is now be- 
coming much more satisfactory owing to 
the expansion of domestic ore production 
and the increased collection of scrap. Im- 
ports from America are also being very 
greatly increased, and the increased cost 
which this entails is likely to lead to a 
further increase in prices. Prices were last 
raised on July Ist. 


* 


Grains.—There has not been very 
much interest in the wheat market during 
the week and prices have shown a slight 
decline. It was reported that Russia had 
purchased 5 million bushels of wheat from 
the United States, though no details were 
available. Maize prices have also declined 
during the week due to lack of interest by 
consumers. English oats and barley each 
advanced ld. per cwt. 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT 
AND FLOUR 


Week ended |FromAug.1to 





From 
(000 quarters Sept. | Sept. | Sept. | Sept. 
21, 28, 30, 28, 
| 1940 | 1940 | 1939 | 1940 
| 
IN. Ammeshes o.00<cc0000 367 241 4,542; 2,888 
Argentine, Uruguay . 293 176 | 3,737] 2,150 
Australia ............... * * t612 * 
a ieiekierhakck cent 56 
Danube and district 18 16 903 182 
Other countries ...... 268 
EE Cetcemmniaaes 678 433 t10118 5,220 
* Unobtainable. + 9 weeks. + Incomplete. 


Source: The Corn Trade News 


WORLD SHIPMENTS OF MAIZE AND 
MAIZE MEAL 


Week ended FromApr.1to 





From . - 
’ Sept. | Sept. Sept. | Sept. 
(000 quarters) 31. 28. 30, 28, 
1940 1940 1939 1940 
Amc. 000000200000 62 15 10,120 5,186 
Adantic America .... 48 81 509 1,427 
Danube Region ...... 1,089 678 
Fe aa 46 42 2,146 $1,020 
Indo-China, etc. ..... ; 847 91 
Sa 156 138 | 14,711 8,402 


+ Incomplete since August 24th Source: The 


Oils and Oilseeds.—The Control is 
steadily increasing its stocks by purchases 
of Indian linseed and groundnuts to meet 
probable future requirements. It is offici- 


INDUSTRY NEWS 


ally announced that in the absence of 
‘“material and substantial” changes in 
conditions the prices of oilcakes will be 
stabilised at the present levels until Sep- 
tember 30, 1941. Shipments of Argentine 
linseed now amount to 740,000 tons, 
compared with 1,182,600 tons in the cor- 
responding period last season. There are 
very few purchases despite a further fall 
in the price. Harvesting is proceeding in 
the United States, and a crop 50 per cent 
larger than last season’s is expected. 


AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL 
SALES AND OF STOCKS IN GREAT 
BRITAIN COMPARED WITH A YEAR AGO 


Average Daily Sales 





| Stocks 
(at 
1940 oun 
| end 
June July Aug Aug 
(a) By Commodities 
Non-Food Merchan- 
dise :— 
Piece-goods aan 26-0 3+] 29°6 ) 
Women’s wear 10°3 5-9 30-0 32°6 
Men’s and boys’ 
wear : ‘ : 1-9 ins 21S 0° 5 
Boots and shoes 5 +13°4 32:1 +28°4 
Furnishing depart- 
BROTEB ccccssecccccces 14-¢ 17 -¢ 15:9 35° 1 
SR, cee ccuey 10-4 0:5) 4+-13°4 4+ 29°7 
Fancy departments ll-¢ 1-2 2:8 45:3 
Sports and travel .. 9-1;—10-7 1-1 +50°9 
Miscellaneous......... 27:0 36°9 38-0 + 56°6 
Total — Non-Food 
Merchandise ... 1-7 13.210 .397 
Food & Perishables 5-1 +120 54.604 
Total — All De- 
partments ..... 2-1 56 108 419 
(b) By Districts 
rr 7-2) 4-14°7 12:9 36°7 
North-East , 8-4) 4+ 13-3)4-11-2 369 
North-West 5-5) + 14-3) 4+ 11°6)+ 41-7 
Midland & S. Wales 10-3) + 15-5) + 12-1) +47-2 
South England ...... 6:6 +1 9-2) +53°4 
Central & West End 
London ..... jee 38-41 — 26-1]/—20-2 34°5 
Suburban London 4:2 6:4 5:4 335 


Source: Board of Trade Fournal. 


FORTNIGHTLY INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES IN U.K. AND U.S.A. 
(1927 = 100) 


Mar. Aug. Sept. Sept. Oct. 
31, | ie 17, 8, 
1937 1939 1939 1940 1940 
+ 


The Economist In- 
dex (U.K.) :— 
Cereals and meat 93:0 66°9 75°9 94:2) 96:4 


Other foods ...... 70°4 61:1 66°8 83-0} 82:7 
Ec ascineeins 74:2 54:3 62:6 88-0) 88:0 
OO ee 113:2 95-4 99-1120-4)121:0 
Miscellaneous ... 87:0 77°6 81:°4108-9/105°5 


Complete Index 87-2 70:3 76:8 99:9| 98-7 


1913 = 100......... 119-9 96°8105-°6137°5\135°9 











Irving - Fisher In- 


dex (U.S.A.)  100°4 83-4 88-9 *86-3) 


* This figure is the latest available; it relates to 
August 17th. 
+ Highest level reached during the 1932-7 recovery. 
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URRENT 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the 5 days to October 5, 1940, 
total ordinary revenue was £23,031,000, 
against ordinary expenditure of £70, 990, 000 
and issues to sinking funds of £262,000. 
Thus, including all sinking fund allocations, 
the deficit accrued since April Ist is 
£1,211,157,000, against £340,097,000 (in- 
cluding defence loan issues) for the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 


Apr. 1, Apr. 1, Week Sdays 
Revenue Esti- 1939, 1940, ended ended 
mate, to to Oct. Oct. 
1940-41 Oct. 7, Oct.5, 7, - A 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 


Income Tax... 


510,500 57,426 106,755 








83,000 9,130) 11,890 230 20 
86,100, 40,900 41,400 690 560 
19,000) 8,930 7,528 ; 
0000 12,640' 11,280 500 350 
} 27,542 1,160 
Other Inland 
Revenue ... 1,000 390 230 10 
Total In. Rev. 769,600 129, 416 206,625 5,836 1392 4 
Customs ...... 309,350 138,090 152,543) 5,451 7,67 75 
ee 213,550, 62,260! 85,900 1,010 800 
Total Customs . 
and Excise... 238,443 6,461 8,475 


522,900 200,350 





Motor Duties 35,000 8,511 9,962 +69 
P.O. (Net 
Receipt) ... 13,291) 2,554 6,600 Dr200 
Crown Lands 1,150 650 550 
Receipts from 
Sundry Loans) 5,000 3,351 646 ; 
Mis. Receipts 13,250 8,635) 12,724 2,906 163 
Total Ordinary / 
Revenue ... 1360191) 353,467) 475,550 15003 23031 
SELF-BAL. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222, 40,996 42,250 1,450 1,400 
BOOM cess 1446413 394,462) 517,800 16453 24431 
Issues out of the Exchequer 
to meet payments 
(£ thousands) 
. Bi ; Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, | Week! 5 days 
Expenditure Esti- 1939, [Ga lewAedlended 
1940-41 to to | Oct. | Oct. 
Oct. 7," Oct. 5, a ’ 
1939 1940 1939 1940 
ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. 
of Nat.Debt 230,000 130,999 131,131 17114 16194 
wegunents to N. 
reland 9,400 3,961 4,046 298 297 
Other Cons. 
Fund Serv. 7,600 3,465 3,442 2 2 


25 138,619 17414 16494 
549,489 1542506 


247,000 1 38,4 
3219790 


Total 
Supply Serv. 


27973 54496 


Total Ordinary 





Expenditure 3466790) 687,914 1681125 45387 70990 
SELF-BAL. 
Post Office and 
Broadcasting 86,222) 40,996, 42,250] 1,459 1,400 
MD canccs 3553012: 728,910 1723375 46837 72390 
The 1939 figures include expenditure out of defence 
loans. 
After increasing Exchequer balances by 


£187, 154 to £3,173,901, the other opera- 
tions for the period (no longer shown 

Separately) raised the gross National Debt by 
£49,714,000 to about £10,156 millions. 


NET 


£ thousands 


OTHER ISSUES 


Oe NR area Sieg 350 
Tithe Act ; nuance 930 
Overseas Trade Guarantee.................- 26 


1,306 


THE ECONOMIST 


Finance 


AGGREGATE ISSUES AND RECEIPTS 


The aggregate issues and receipts from 
April 1 to October 5, 1940, are :— 


(£ thousands) 








Ordinary Exp. 1,681,125 | Ord. Revenue 475,550 
Misc. Iss. (net) 5,508 | Gross. borr. 1,217,443 
Inc. in balances 779 Less— 
Sinking fds. 5,581 
Net borrowing 1,211,862 
1, 687,412 1,687,412 


FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 


‘ Ways and 
"Bills Means | Trea- 
Advances sury Tout 
. —7 _{ oat- 
Date Bank posits in 
Ten- T Public of by Debt 
der - Depts.| Eng- | Banks 
1939 land 
Oct. 7 | 518-0 | 703-1)! 47:3 1268-4 
1940 
June 29 770-0 856-0' 36°6 ... 1662-6 
July 6 785:0 Not available 
” 13 , 800:0 ” ”» 
» 20 815:0 29 
» 27 826-0 906°5! 43-6: 30-0 11806-2 
Aug. 3 831-0 Not available 
» 10 836-0 ”» ” 
» 17 836-0 29 »» 
” 24 836-0 ” »” 
»» 31 | 836-0 |1042-6) 60-7 | | 30-0 | 1969-3 
Sept. 7 836°0 Not available 
» 14 836-0 2 99 
» 21 836-0 ” » 
» 30 836-0 1085-1! 91-5 | 1124-0 |2136-7 
Oct. 5 | 836-0 Not available 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount i 
Date of Average Allotted 
= Applied eS | Mind 
ie % ini- 
Offered ‘Ge Allotted mam 
Rate 
1939 x <¢ 
Oct. 6 50:0 97-0 50:0 42 6°63 52 
1940 
June 28 65-0 110-3 65-0 20 5-22 51 
July 5 65-0 105-4 65-0 20 5-10 55 
oo 12) 650 112-3 65:0 20 4:97 48 
» 19 65:0 118-8 65-0 20 4:45 37 
» 26 65:0 125°8 61:0 20 4-44 31 
Aug. 2 65:0 122:1 60:0 20 4-86 42 
» .9 65:0 122°5 65:0 20 4:62 41 
» 16 65:0 116°5 65:0 20 5:21 48 
» 23, 65:0 109-7 65:0 20 5:63 56 
30 65-0 134-9 65:0 20 6°31 27 
Sept. 6 65°0 125°8 65:0 20 7-01 38 
» 13) 65:0 124:7 65:0 20 6:72 35 
» 20 65:0 123°5 65:0 20 7:06 37 
» 27 65-0 131-9 65:0 20 6:33 81 
Oct. 4 65°0 122°5 65:0 20 4°63 42 
On October 4th applications at £99 lds. 10d. 


per cent. for bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of following week 
were accepted as to about 42 per cent. of the amount 
ipplied for and applications at higher prices in full 
Applications at £99 14s. 11d. for bills to be paid for 
m Saturday were accepted in full. £65-0 millions 
of Treasury bills are being offered on October 11th. 
For the week ending October 12th the banks will be 
asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum amount 
ft £20-0 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 24% 
BONDS SUBSCRIPTIONS 


(£ thousands) 


Week ended N.3.C. 3% Bonds 212% Bonds 
SOE. BO cceace 3,373 | 2,422 8,207 
Oct. l 2,879 2,140 10,942 

99 Te vasene 7,808 
Totals to date 156,487* | 155,841* 236,646+ 

* 45 weeks. t 16 weeks. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up 

to October 8th amounted to 9,260, of a total value 


of £19,515,880. From the beginning of the campaign 
up to Septembder 30th, principal of Savings Certin 
cates to the amount of £22,422,000 has been repaid, 


STAT 


STICS 


BANK OF ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
OCTOBER 9, 1940 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


Notes Issued : 
In Circln. . 60 
In Bnkg. De- 

partment . 


£ 
1,336,235 


28,905,340 





630,241,575 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 


£ 
Props. Capital 14,553,000 


Rest . 


Public Deps.* 19,085,815 


Other Deps. : 
Bankers 
Other Accts. 


167,272,108 


204,001,514 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, 
sioners of National Debt, and Dividend Accounts. 


THE WEEK’S CHANGES 
(£ thousands) 


3,090,591 


115,298,600 
51,973,508 


Both Departments 


CoMBINED LIABILITIES 
Note circulation ....,..... 


Deposits : Public ......... 
Bankers’. 


Total outside liabilities.. 
Capital and rest .......... 
COMBINED ASSETS 


Govt. debt and securitiest, 773,189 + 


Discounts and 


advances 


Other securities . .... 
Silver coin in issue dept. 
Gold coin and bullion 
RESERVES - 
Res. of notes and coin in 
banking department... 


* Proportion ” 


(reserve 


to outside liabilities in 


Bankg. dept.) 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS* 


(£ millions) 


Issue Vepr. : 
Notes in circ.. 
Notes in bank- 

ing dept. ..... 
Govt. debt and 

securitiest.... 
Other secs. 
Silver coin .... 
Gold, valued 

at s. per f. oz. 

Deposits : 
Public 
Bankers’..... ‘ 
| ae 
Total . ‘ 

Bkg. Dept. Secs. 
Government... 
Discounts, etc. 
CUED dcsesce 00 
Total . 

Banking “dept. 
FOSELVE ........5 


© Proportion ”’ 


* Government 


£14,553,000 


1939 


535°0 


576°8 
0-2 
0:2 


168 00 168: 00 168 00 168: 00 168-00 


10-9 
116-7 

39-7 
167°3 
114 
3-0 

21 
139-0 


5-9 


~N 
a 


debt 


t Fiduciary issue raised from £508 
millions to £630 millions on June 11, 1940. 


1940 
Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
18 25 2 9 
606°0 604-8 605-3 601-3 
24:2 25:5) 25:0: 28:9 
627-2 626°1  627:1 627-1 
2:8 2°8 2:9 3-0 
0-0 0-0 0-0 0-0 
0:2 0:2 0-2 0:2 
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£ 
Govt. Debt . 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities... 615,946,050 
Other Secs. . 3,027,620 
Silver Coin . 11,230 
Amt. of Fid. 

ere 630,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. ~ oz. 

fine) . oa 241,575 

630,241,575 


£ 

Govt. Secs. . 146,227,838 
Other Secs. : 

Discs., etc. 6,608,035 

Securities .. 21,695,711 

28,303,746 

Notes .......... 28,905,340 
Gold & Silver 

Ga Senesass 564,590 

204,001,514 


Commis- 


Co mpared with 


Amt. 
“> Last Last 
Week Year 
601,336 3,919 + 66,303 
19,086;— 2,182 + 8,176 
115,299 + 14,026°'— 1,417 
51,973 1,382 + 12,300 


787,694 + 6,543 + 85,362 





17,643 483 — 52 
3,562 + 82,024 

6,608 + 3,812 3,562 
24,723 1,224 + 88 
11+ 3— 198 

800 93 166 
29,470 3,826 16,469 

| 15-8 1-3 11-6 


10:9) 13:5) 21-3) 19-1 
128-8 116°0| 101-3 115-3 
52:2, 51°8' 53-4 52:0 
191-9 181°3) 176-0 186°4 
157-8 147°8 142:6 146-2 

3-7 3°5 2:8 6°6 
23-3} 21°9| 23-0; 21-7 
184-8 173°2 168-4 174-5 
25-1, 26°3) 25-6 29-5 
13-0 14:4 14-5 15-8 
is £11,015,100; capital 
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OVERSEAS BANK sourH a anne BANK AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
RETURNS ! BANK.—Million £A’s 
| Aug. | Aug. | 


Aug. | Aug 


























Sept. | ug , 
NOTE.—The latest returns of the Bank of Finland “3 a Ts ow | — 21, 5 12, | 19 
appeared in The Economist of Dec. 9, 1939; ASSETS | 1939 | 1940 19 10 | 19 £0 } G ASSETS _ 1939 1940 1940 1940 
Norway, of Apr. 13th; Denmark and Germany, of Gold coin and bullion | 28°40) 37°48) 37°74) 37-35 Otne eee oe | 2 or) Gaal “e.al acon 
Apr. 27th ; Netherlands, of ; Bills discounted ......... | 7-14] 1-26, 0-741 0-8 er coin, Gamien, ots, | 4°61) 8:10) 8:26) 8-97 
Ave. th 5 dian, a lew REdh ¢ Dtataw, en ee | 18 -osl 95.50) 36 + 2 34 Call money, London... | 16:36) 49-09) 48 72| 44-62 
ay th; France, of June 8th; Switzerland, 24°45 Secrts. and Treas. bills 100-88) 90:04) 89 09 91-40 
: June 15th ; Java, Egypt, of June 22nd; Greece N LIABILITIES ne is 
ugoslavia, of June 29th; Prag R : A Notes in circulation ... | 20°54)°21-58| 21-08) 23-66 — o 
camden tena aah gue, oumania, of Deposits: Government| 2-70| 2-20 1 66 Notes issued casita haesinlins 48-28] 61-62! 61°62. 61-62 
Mug st; Portugal, of September 14th; ontenne? | an.aul Se -ksl Gea 1:76 | Deposits, etc. ..........+. 88-06 116:43,114- 461113 aa I 
ene Bank of Bulgaria, of September 21st: Others eer "3-001 6 3 ia 12 ” ee - - ( 
aternational Settlements, of September 28th Reserve ratio 56-79 153-207 |5 any —— 
. - : 25 ee SORES eR ES eEe j 3-2 3-4 3°] ~ 2 
Canada, Latvia, Hungary, Japan, Estonia RESERVE BANK OF INDIA i 
Lithuania, New Zealand, Swed 1 . Milli 
a, I , Sweden and Turkey, ; s0a fupecs ; 
October Sth. urkey,of | FEDERAL RESERVE REPORTING 
MEMBER BANKS.—Million $’s |e" | TS | aot , 
ae, 0, . 20 
U.S. 2SERVE , ASSETS 1939 | 1 ‘ , 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS Sept. | Aug. Sept. | Sept Gold coin and bullion 44 ai . M4 a4 " 
Million $’s Assets 1930 | 1049 | 1940 | 1940. | Balances abroad... 130, 307, 3at| 328 . 
Loans, total 8.3151 8.50 94 1940 Sa ee abroad......... 159 307 321 329 ; 
: 8,315 8,509 8,566 8,665 Sterling securities ...... 595 1,315 15 
12 U.S.F.R. BANKs Oct Ss . Investments .. 14,974 15,648 15,622 15 ; Indi ; 37 ana] e282) 1,913 St 
. BANE: a ent. | Sept. a j 5648 15,6 15,629 ndian Gov. \ LO¢ 
RESOURCES 12, _ ~ ws —— with F.R. bks 9,686 11,449 11,418 11.471 Seeaheanene — eece. roe +90 196 496 Si 
Gold, certts re oe | | et ak ue trom domestic bks.| 2.950 3,291 3.171) 3,226 LIABILITIES 87 84 82 
and due from Treas. |14,72¢ 5 3 053 : “ten j 7 N n. : t 2 G 
7 reserves nee 15,050 19, liz i. 203 . os Deposits : — eee |18,288 | 21,053 20,901 21,079 -... er) M1 ar ates] ie T 
otal cash reserves... 315 3 ; 3°R ENE _ -+-000 5,233 5 358 5,360 Deposits : Govts. . 139 a or nae 
Scan UL Govt com, | 2.7681 2 = x oe 7 U.S. Govt. 5381 «52 531. 527 P Govis. .. ee 122 140,137 134 Si 
Total bills and secs. ... | 2,784 2,463) 2,447, 2,438 Inter-bank 8,306 9,074. 9,175 9,241 Reserve ratio “***** | 49.9.0, 167-99, : a 
Gaatentunees ......*. 18°636 22°527 sans te a mniicaesen } Ch 7 97-9”, 680°, 68-1 7 
SS ABE 22,601 INTRAL SENT ; ME 
Seige BANK OF ARGENTINA BANQUE MELLIE IRAN 
F.R. notes in circn. ... 4,758, 3,396 5,406 164 Million paper pesos Mill 
Excess mr. bank res.... 5,400 65 30 654 ) 6 720 saannsatasentd 
Mr. bank reserve dep. 11,739 | 13,624/13,70 3 13,800 May | Apr. {| May _ 
one, Capea eres 404 790 793, 678 \ug july July Aug 22 "20, Med oh 
otal deposits ......... 12.884! 15.964 16.021 16.065 15, a , , Ass 93: on 4 04 
Total liabilities __...... 1963 eS 16, 021 1 — ids ASSE TS 1939 | 1940 | 194 1949 G ol SSETS 193 . 19 10, 19 40 1940 
Reserve ratio . .. 85 -3°/ 189-5 %, 189 -6°..|89 -6 ede oy vevuve | 1,224) 1,224) 1,224) 1,224 Silver 106°8. 408°8 108 Stoo : 
BANKS AND TREASURY : : ae fig G : for . 162 55 152 Bal: ances, home Xabroad , 101-6) 327 322 9 et 5 
Tones pOvt. © 119 119 119 11 Discounts > ee al ae > 
RESOURCES Treasury bonds ......... 39 395 395 395 Peblie dapente ents — 321-1) 405-3) 419-7) 413°3 
I rene 718:°5'1126°3 111 € 29 
Monetary gold stock ... | 16,973, 21,093 21,166! 21,271 rsa Other debit accounts 22-9 517-1) 572-6 ‘S70. 
Treas. & bk. currency 2,924) 3,040 3,041 3046 a in ee : al N LIABILITIES = d 572°6 576°6 
! ‘ culation ... | 1,118) 1,216) 1,218) 1,203 Jotes in circulatio 56:2 7.3 
— Deposits : Government 22] 162 . ras Put ir ane . auon ‘ 8562 987-3 984-6! 977 
B , Z 157 lic Gepartments 444-3) 519-1) 611-2 21-2 
Money in circulation... 7,346| 8.084 8.090| 8,172 ads al ee ene 375 +1 115 59> shadeas eal 2) 621:2 
reas. cash and dep.. 649) 7 yoo ene verts. of participation 121 48) 152 1 eas 
dep.... | 2,642) 3,101! 3,091) 2,972 Reserve ratio .. sesee 176°9°%.,|77- 1%, |76°9% [76 ; +4 341-2 million rials 
ad 306-9 million rials (based on London pri 
: als (based « ondon price and } 
rate B 
nA 
a’ 
EXCHANGE RATES 
WY 
Rates Fixed b , 
y Bank of England 1 Re 
Of ictal exchenee rates were fixed by the Bs Costes PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS (£ thousands) 
+ h I _ Ziand between ctobder 4 ( 
and oo aber 10! . (Figures in brackets < yar “of ‘euanan as Weel Ager Week Se 
L $ (4:8 4-O021o-9310; mail transfer 4-02 3 ( eta ended lanuar ' Week Aggregate Ce 
4-43-47: mail transfers, 4-43 2 ie ee ae n. $ t- 8 1 January | ended January 1 to Hi 
October 8, 17-40-50; October 9-10, 17°35-45. | Sw. kr +R. 15 ) - ice“ Oct. Oct ) : Ie 
peers #5 16 90-17-13; ae eee 16°90 17 15. N ‘} In , FL fae 7, 39\5, 4 ; 39 4 “ghar It Oct. kt 
‘ —62; mail transters, 7-58-64. Neg , im >) of a ae iL rt Ao°s ’ ’ fs > a b( 7,°39 5, AY 7 a) ‘ 
7 58-64. Bel. Congo Fr. 176 34 oa a : ‘Esc Ul ae ee ore sict Working aS 
Puneeen $4-02-04 ; mail transfers, 4-02-0414 ” Philippin snd g 09. eee es days :-— 6 6 236 237 , 
transfers, 8-09-13. Sener P-aey MA em 2,482 2,595 92.1 18 88.093 ? * t 1,274 39,116 51,595 a 
etiiidal _ radford 17303 1.687 34.719 ‘6. +4 52 57 7; 19, 251 16.939 © 
Forward rates for one month have remained es : — wee. 1,502 2,258 53,637 72,306 848 159 40,257, 26,199 p 
34 cent. pm.-par. Cone ae : ee 1-3 aut — unc 1n ze 1 as rollow \meri u a alata 783 1,626 31,222 30.25 » 10 : 282 * cae 
3 Ore pm.-par. sais the come Samana Poe, Sous pm-per. Sweden pomeeed . 897 960 28,064 29,725 Towns... 98 31270 933402 1053599 
a siverpoo 5,083 5,604 196560 224074 Dublin* nines saat ; 
Rl ean lianiat 2 a Sen Gunn daewals Dublin 5,750 5,524 233473 Af 
MARKET RATES Manchester 13138 13730 378428 448209 Southamptont 137 a 082 
Par of September 30, 1939, and September 28, 1940. t C le aring begun M y 14 e 
London on Exchange “)“*; 4, Oct. 5, | Oct.7, | Oct. 8, | Oct. 9 Yet MONEY RA Te 
per 4 194) 1940 1940 1940 cose” | came Wiis tattneiece eamnd ‘ 4 TES, LONDON 
Baa ti Ie . iy a oe ae tes remain unchanged between Oct. 4th and Oct Or _ — 
aed 7 — rate, 2 - zeX A tr ym 3°, October 26, 1939). Disc in rates ape ye 
hayS, 1 > 2 months, i ; 4 months | t e111 P 
Satapent, Pen. | 7°63 | 19t2h | 19% | Wh | islet | Aslee | ols Preasury bills: 2 months, 1-1 . ane ; a ee 
Belgrade, Din. 276-324 ae Ss 155* 155* 155* 155* Bigg. Short loans, 1~1t, Bank deposit rate Discount 4 aa 
2008(¢ 2008(¢ *N0S/ ¢ iS‘ o > 5 i at not . 7 a Viscount deposits at 
Sofia, Lev...... |673°66 gIs* | 315" | cise 315% oure)| oN | 
Helsingfors, Mk 193-23 | 180-210/ 180-210] 180-210) 1 4 = 315* 315* TI GOLD AND SILVER 
Alexandria, Pst 9712 | 973c— oF - 150—2 ] Bi 10} 180-210 | 180-210 . he Bank of Englan 1’ s official bu » orice § ld 
ae 733-53 | 97 5 97 9732- O730— fine ounce throughout the week g price for gold remained at 168s. Od. per 
. 4 371.4% 3 37ia* - — n the Le ) mer market D 
Madrid, Pt. ... |25°221¢2 40-50(b)| 49-50(b)| 4 +) sl a va ce a vl 3714 In the London silver market prices per standard ounce have been as follows :— 
| 46 55(c)| 46-55 2-55 a 0 * 40 50(b Date Cash Two Months Date Cash Two Mc | 
Istanbul, £T 110 4| 210° 510* | 510* 510* 46554 "510° Oct. 4 oS . d. aon 
| 520(b =s/h\ | Oh wants oo : She SB coeee 2 23> 16 Yct. 9 , . 
Athens, Dr.... | 375 515* saat seat 520(6 520(b 520(b _ * 23 33 € ae 23 , 2319 a 
Bucharest, Lei 813-8 anne a al | = ed 515* = 8 : 23 33 ” . eee 23 23516 B.A 
India, Rup. ... | t18d.{17!2y5-|17 17 at... leet. este . 
6 [1756 | 17 17156- |171546- NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES - 
Kobe, Yen..... \t24- 58d.| 13 14501137e-]145c! 1 . f iBly, 18) i8 Jt f . Cat 
Hongkong, $.. aSidiate-isiiia ~ 1459) 137g-14>8/137¢—-1459)1373-14 New York on Oct. 3, Oct. 4, Oct. 5, | Oct. 7, | Oct. 8 a8 
l 14 15 1472-15 4 151914 15 49 . t. 4, t Oct. 9, 
Rio, Mil........ 115-8994.) (d d ) | > 1 a ee a eee eet ae 
Valparaiso, Pes. 40 95* 95* a SAR jf London :— ( 3 | Cent ( 
a Sol. (e). | 17-38 d) i d “4 > | Se 193 aa —)* nts | Cents Cents 
Montevideo, $ |t 51d. d i 1 r a Switzerland, Fr. 3-04 3-04 2 woes oe 403% om 
Singapore, $.. [¢ 28d. [281;6—~516 |28!16~516 |23!16—916 |28116~D16 [28 ; 1a i tie. | “5-050 5-650) “5-05 23°13, | 23°17 | 23-47 
Shanghai, 5 « Tt eee 314-3 314-3 s216-3 3 -3 35, ys v. Berlin, Mark .......+.+- . t ) i 0 10 0 7 Fn > oe 5° 05(c) 
Bogota, Pes. .. ove 6 6t¢ 6¢ | 6¢ tie _— eee ae svonus | eee “3°34 23-85 23 8 +4 33.84 
ee 7 } >»F Montreal, Can. $........ 85-375 | 85-37 £2°O2 | 42'S2 23°85 23°84 
* Sellers. + Nominal. t+ Pence per unit of local ws Japan, Yen ... : seeeeeees 13 48 3-43 3 ; 23 i fe | aa 
cal curre § res <o-4 23°48 23:48 3-43 “a 
(6) Official rate for payment at the Bank of England for Clout a B Aiee 1 oe aan o > 62 > 62 5 82 - 8 ’ a In 
(c) Voluntary rate for payment at the Bank of England. ine ing Offices Aires, Pso. (mkt. rate 93-55 ke rahe saa 5°87 6 07 st 
(e) 90 days. (g) Trade payments rate. a eee ees 5 5-05. 05° | 5-05" 3 os Ni 
t Official buying rate 29-78 c) Nominal mx 
a a dit 
ei é SD 
(Shorter Comme nue 12¢ AT = 795 
ents continued from page 470) $15,795,956.93, as compared with ‘392.707 (£167 3 
_ Guaranty Trust Company of $15,639,400.19 on June 30, 1940 al x os £167,320). In May the com” fin 
r . ’ ‘ > ailt » rs . ° oi 
a York.—Total resources, Septem- with $13,072,759.09 a year ago. The of 7! wane x first interim dividend 
er 30, 1940, $2,584,742,898.05, present statement includes the assets and vaveln | og cent. Previously one dividend mi 
against $2,338,871,476.88 | September liabilities of the company’s London 19 sire "25 been made each year. For 41 
-¥ 1939. _Deposits, $2,291,011,486.40 Liverpool and Paris branches, September A ee -_ 
$2,027,675,759.45). United States Govern- 30, 1940, of Brussels and Antwerp branches _ Lines Brothers.—Record trading profit de 
~~ obligations, $1,045,273,926.86. Cash, August 31, 1940, and the Havre branch for year to June 30, 1940, of £ 115,990 30 
oe me Capital and surplus, June 30, 1940. ane . Dividend, 30 per cent. on CO 
oO arv are ‘ ; : 
0,000,000.00 and — $170,000,000.00 Bibiani (1927).—Profit for S rdinary shares, a rate which has been - 
-—Profit for September, paid each year since 1937, Se 
Wo 


r spectively. Unc ivid pre > = #5 > i ec ! ge 4 
e ea fits 9 1 0, , / > making pre fit fc r year ( 1 inu 1 n a ‘5S 
i 4 94 i 8 45 y ) J i Uo! , Oo 2 / ) 
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THE WEEK’S COMPA 


Te Available 
. ; Year otal Deprecia- Net Profit for 
Company Satins Profit staat ane atter Deb. D b 
snaing on, etc, Interest } pes u- 
4 4 4 4 
Iron, Coal and Steel 
Tinsley Rolling Mills June 30 17,017 2,000 3,657 8,142 
United Steel Cos. June 30 | 2,256,078 162,583 874,183 
Rubber 
Java Produce Mar. 31 18,470 | 1,500 8,668 10,899 
Shipping 
Alexander Shipping . Mar. 31 103,092 38,772 80,927 
Shops and Stores | 
Stewart's Cash Stores Mar. 30 33,505 6,911 12,386 
Tea 
Assam Co Dec. 31 210,179 1,14 117,365 
Textiles 
Morton Sundour Fabrics | June 30 37,527 11,732 75 47 
Trusts 
Second American Aug. 31 | 61,196 15,50( 29,226 
Staveley Trust . | July 31 | 15,450 149 57,003 
Other Companies | ? 
African Lakes Corpn. Jan. 31 39,420 21,40 28,774 
Goulding (W. and H.M June 30 35,526 6,000 29,526 42.845 
Tebbitt Brothe: June 29 22,660 1,429 7,148 7,904 
Smith’s Stamping Works | Aug. 3 30,705 29,505 72,748 
Totals (£°000° No.ofCos 
Week to Oct. 12, 1940 13 2,881 2. 75 1,352 
Jan. 1 to Oct. 12, 1940 1,736 341,506 27,473 181,166 58,073 
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Ord. 
Div. 


& 


2.300 | 
461,994 | 


6,093 


30,000 


70,000 


626 
110,600 


NY RESULTS 


Appropriation 


Rate 


10 


10 
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ee 


Preceding Year 


Difference 


To Free in Carry Total Net Ord. 
Reserves Forward Profit Profit Div. 
(+ or 
£ £ £ £ 
| 
| 337 8,356 7,797 | 8 
589 1,660,426 579,967 | 8 
2,575 7,630 2,231 Nil 
1,572 70,185 46,524 10 
1,762 11,699 5,985 
20,000 1,140 149,186 66,073 | 6l2 
18,568 || Dr. 5,094 | Dr.18,514 Nil 
ante 65,576 17,566 | Nil 
45,000 35,851 20,390 13,331 Nil 
1,000 3,003 36,866 18,777 6 
3,751 34,884 | 28,884 6 
2,123 3,173 1,332 Nil 
15,130 31,654 30,454 10 
66 17 2,123 800 
21,381 8,162 316,289 189,270 





Rates are actual unless stated per annum or in cash per share. 


DIVIDEND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


by asterisk to indicate interim dividend. 








Rate for previous year is total dividend, unless marked 











*Int. > Dp, *Int. *Int 
Company or | Total!) Seo Yea Compa oe | Total} Pay- | Eres Company or | Total| Fay- | rev. 
t Final iis — t Final von Year a t Final able Year 
RAILWAYS Alliance Investment 2* Nov. 1 2* Paterson Engineering ; 12 ‘ 1215 
Bengal Dovoars 5T 8 6 British Celanese 7 0 EE 5* Nov. 8 
Madras & S. Mahratta st 5 554 lst Cum. Pref. 3 - |Oct. 31 . Rawlplug Co. ......... 10* soe 108. 31 10* 
: Castle Brothers 10 + Ribble Motor wiinies i” aa a 4* 
INSURANCI C.L.R.P. Investment ‘ 2 Nov. 2 2 Roberts (A. Boake ]15* was “aa 2* 
Liverpool,etc. & Globe) 3354* ‘ ; 3354* Colman (J. and J 5* 5* Second Mercntl. Tst 2* cick a 2* 
Royal Insurance ... 26* 26* Colvilles, Ltd 3* 3* Serck Radiators dint j 2219 ; 2212 
; ; Cowburns & Scotts 21o* 219* Skefco Ball Bearing... | $623*; .... Nov. 5) $7lo* 
TEA AND RUBBER Electrolux (Delaware) | 25 cts. 20 cts. Smith’s Stamping . aad 10 10 
Ceylon Tea Pltns 21o* O 1 215* I Amer. & Gen. Inv. 112* 21 L1o* Sneyd Collieries ...... 10t 15 15 
Harrisons & Crosfield 20T 5 20 Friars Investment L1o* 22 L1o* Stone (Max)... icity 10 6 
Inch Kenneth Kajang * 210* Gallaher Jig* 1 7J1p* The Stock Exchange Nil* £2 ps* 
Java Produce * 3 Nil Gieves, Ltd 5* 3] 6* Third Convers’n Invst. 2lof 5 |Nov. 18 5 
Ragalla Tea.... ; 21>* Oct. 31 21o* Goldsworthy (T. 2 Nil Tinsley Rolling Mills 10 8 
Hilton Main, etc. Colls. 10 10 Trinidad Petroleum 10t 15 15 
MINING Hodsman (George fe 5 10 United Dairies... Jilot 12 Nov. 1 12 
Ashanti Goldfields 2210* Oct. 31; 22lo* Kitchen & Wade 1212* 12io* Jnited Molasses ‘ Tio* Nov. 18 J1p* 
Boulder Perseverance 20* 20* Lamson Paragon 2io* 21o* United Premier Oil... 623%; .. Nov. 1 623* 
Mawchi Mines 0" Nov. 1 s* Lines Brothers ; 30 30 Wall Paper Mfrs. (Det c)6 (Nov. 12 6 
Pengkalen 10* Oct. 26; 10* Manchester Liners 7i 5 Ward (G.), Barwell 10t 15 Nov. 1 15 
; N.Z. & Australn. Land <a 2 : Nil Whites (Timothy), etc. dig* =... (Oct. 24 719* 
INDUSTRIALS. Oriental Telephone 5* Oct. 31) 34* Wilsons Brewery ...... 6* aia ‘ 6* 
African City Properties 4* , i* Palace (Torquay 215* Oct. 5 215* Witan Investment 2* 2* 
Ele 1 th t Free of income tax. 
_—- 3 " 
OVERSEAS WEEKLY TRAFFIC RECEIPTS UNIT TRUST PRICES 
as supplied by managers and Unit Trusts Association 
{ (Table excludes certain open and closed trusts) 
Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 
% ae wen Receipts Name | Oct.9,1940 Name Oct.9,1940 Name —§ Oct. 9, 1940 
Nam eo End 
2 
1940 19 Mid. & Sthn 11/3xd bid National D. 96-106 Key. Gold | 7/1012-9/41» 
Limited Inv.; 109-12/3 Century ... 10/—11/9xd Br. Ind. 4th 9 /9-11/6 
New British 7/—8/- Scottish ... 9/l12-10/7 Elec. Inds. | 11/119—-12/71lo 
B.A. and Pacific 13 Sept. 28 $1,150,000 75,000 14,479,000 1,646,000 Invest. Tr. 8/3-10/3* Univ. 2nd.. ll Le-12/10loxd Met. & Min. 9/3-10/9 
B.A. Gt. Southern 13 28 +£1,669,000 210,000 24,385,000 357,000 Bk. & Insur. 11/9-13/9xd* Inv. Flex. .. 8 —9/3 Cum. Inv... 11/9-13/3 
B.A. Western 13 2 $624,000 142,000 8,011,000 1,043,000 Insurance .. 12/3-14/3* Inv. Gen. . 12,—13/- Producers... 5/—6/-xd 
Canadian Pacific i) 30 £$5,094,000 — 891,000 121,847,000 + 16,403,000 eee 12/—14/-* Key. Flex.. | 7/10!2-9/4 Dom. 2nd... 4/6-5/3 
Central Argentine 13 28 +£1,328,200 469,450 18,308,550 8,278,350 Sct. B.L1.T. 9/3-11/3* Key. Cons. 76-9 - Orthodox .. 5 9-6 9xd 
+ Receipts in Argentine pesos. + 9 days * Free of commission and stamp duty. 
(Continued from page 474 United Dairies, Ltd.—Net profit Java Produce Company, Ltd.—Net 


United Molasses Company, Ltd. 
Interim dividend 7} per cent. on ordinary 
stock on account of year 1940 to be paid 
November 18th. During previous fifteen 
months to end of 1939 a first interim 
dividend of 7} per cent. was paid followed 
by a second interim of 15 per cent. anda 
final dividend of 5 per cent. 

Ashanti Goldfields. — Aggregate 
monthly profits for financial year 
£1,408,333 (£1,355,580). A second in- 
terim dividend of 22} per cent. has been 
declared on account of year to September 
30, 1940, to be paid October 31st. The 


company has paid first and second interims 
end of 
1940, 


of 224 per cent. each since 
September, 1934. September, 
working profit was £158,225. 


£505,095 for year to June 30, 1940, against 


£582,010. Final 


dividend 


per 


cent. 


payable November Ist, making 12} per 


cent. as betore. 


Stock Exchange.—The trustees and 


managers of the 


Stock 


Exchange 


have 


decided not to declare an interim dividend. 
A year ago an interim distribution of £2 
per share, less tax, was declared and was 


followed by 
share in May, 


19: 


+0, 


a final payment of £3 per 
Interim dividends 


were paid until 1914-15 and were resumed 


in 1919-20. 


Harrisons and Crosfield.—Final divi- 


dend on deferred ordinary stock 


20 per 


cent., making total dividend for year to 
June 30, 1940, 25 per cent., against 20 per 


cent. for preceding 





year. 





profit year to March 31, 1940, £8,667 


(£493). Ordinary dividend 3 per cent. 
against nil. Carry - forward, {£4,806 
(£2,231). Estate expenditure, £38,777 


(£30,129). 

Rhodesian Selection Trust.—Ordin- 
ary dividend 13} per cent., against 16% 
per cent. for preceding year. 


Revenue, £50,687 (£30,527). 


Sir Lindsay Parkinson and Com- 
pany, Limited.—Net profit,1939, £56,223 
£127,385). Balance struck after taxation, 
£103,500 (£70,000). To reserve, £5,732 
(£50,000). Ordinary dividend reduced 
from 18*g per cent. to 1354 per cent. Carry- 
forward, £37,847 (£26,605). Work in 
progress, £1,858,258 (£416,673). Cash, 
£16,128 (£523,392). Bank overdraft, 
£441,534. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


Prices, 


(a) Interim dividend. 


Year 1939 
High Low 
71g | 61 

1071, 98 
9634 901g 
991g 9279 
99lo 87 

112lg | 10334 
8714 7934 
935g 8734 
951g 871, 

10912 | 10012 
991g 9434 
9678 Qllo 

1083g | 102 
9878 86 
837g 73 
99 91 
64 5512 
90 78 

115% | 1041, 

10614 95 

1121g 103 

1031, 92 

110 102 

1llllg | 104 
815g 72 
93916 8612 

10234 95 
911g 7334 
651, 34 
95 50 
231, 6lg 
19 9 
55lg | 23l¢ 
72 30 
8614 58 
121, 4 
44 4 
331g 3 
30 15 
351g 15 
611g 33 

Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 9, 1940 
High | Low 
10 3l4 
Ql, 47, 
52 22 
80 341g 
60 20 
24 ~ 
601, 211g 
701g 35 
654 24 
22 7 
79 3512 

104 5812 
67/9 49/- 

3421g | 31612 

£51 | £43le 
30/9 19/- 
73/3 46/6 
Ql, 5l4 
52/- 45/- 
£95 £52 
54/6 30/- 
85,4 517z9 
85/- 68/- 
55g 4 
321g 231g 
69/9 39/- 

44d 385 
48/6 | 29/- 
85/- 46/- 
2458 153, 
131g 83 
1658 82532 

8 1614 
Bly 5 
7 414 

498 466 

1871, 170 

188 139 

187 155 

1651, 139 

175 1401, 

125/6 96/3 
57/6 | 36/3 
70/3 | 46/- 
83/- 45/- 
76/6 47/- 
52/9 | 30/6 

6/6 3/- 
34/71, | 13/112 
8/9 3/6 
24/7ig 11/3 
28/11, 12/6 
26/1114, 13/6 
27/9 13/112 
2/712 | 11/3 


Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
Oct 9, 1940 
High | Low 

| 7634 681g 
1105g | 1031g 
987, | 9Blo 
10012 95lo 
103 9734 
10214 94 
112 10712 
9234 865g 
98lo 92 
99lo 95 
11334 10558 
102 98916 
10134 951g 
1005, | 100 
lllle 10513)¢ 
10073 98 
102li5 | 931g 
891g 8014 
00 971e 
7ily 5954 
9714 8214 
115 10514 
1071g 101 
1107g | 106 
1057g | 100 
| 10812 | 103 
11014 | 104 
85 78 
94lo 8712 
104 97 
9234 71 
581 22 
64 25 
3512 20 
23 9 
4514 12 
63 25 
7934 5012 
1012 8 

758 4lo 

lg 2 
2412 1219 
25 1014 
65 44 
Last two 
Dividends 
| () ©) © _ 
oO ° 
/O ° 
Nil Nil 
Nil Nil 
3loc llea 
5 «4 2loa 
4c 2a 
Nil ¢c lloc 
4c 2a 
2 6b 2a 
llo c 54a 
Nil c llgc 
5 UC 2loa 
2124 212 b 
10 6b Jl2a 
6a 6 6b 
8 ¢ Bc 
5 a 5 b 
7 6b 7 a 
5 b 5 a 
5 6 - a 
£2lo 5) £210 a 
6 b 6 a 
719 6 Jloa 
8 6b 8 a 
> = 5 a 
8 6b 8 a 
Jie b Jiza 
8125 8loa 
614 6 3544 
9 6b 9 a 
40 50 b 
6/- 4/6 a 
+25 t22l2a 
6/- 6/- b 

— 075¢ ti2\ea 

6 ll a 
Ho 6b 13%4a 
14 5b 11 a 

3loa 8126 
6 6b 4a 
5 a 8 6b 
3 a 7 6b 
6 6b 4a 
20 56 5 a 
ll 6 5 a 
64a 10 6b 
ll a 14 6 
16 6b Tiga 
6 all 6b 
10 ¢« 10 ¢ 
t5 a tl0 6b 
6 6b 4a 
5 6b 3a 
10 c¢ 10 ¢ 
t2loa\ t4 6b 
15 6b Jlea 
2a 5lob 


(6) Final dividend. 


(g) Worked on 221% basis. 


() Yield based on 751.2% of coupon. > 
cash dividend 10 per cent. out of capital reserve. 





Name of Security 


British Funds 
Consols 210% _ ......... 
Do. 4% (aft. 1957) ... 
Conv. 2% 1943-45 ... 
Do. 219% /0 1944-49 ... 
Do. 3% 1948-53 . 
Do. 319% ® after 1961 
Do. 5% 1944-64 ... 
Fund. 212% 1956-61 
Fund. 234% 1952-57 
Fund. 3% 1959-69 ... 
Fund. 4% 1960-90 . - 
Nat. D. 212% 1944-48 
Do. 3% 1954-58 oak 
War Bds. 210% 1945-47 
Victory Bonds. BD sce 
War L. 3% 1955- 59. 
War. L. 31,9 % af. 1952 
Local Loans 3% ...... 
Austria 3% 1933-53. 


2/7 

Do. 410% 1958-68.. 
Dom. & Col. Govts. 
Austria. 5% 1945-75... 
Nigeria 5% 1950-60 
N. Zealand 5% 1946 
S. Africa 5% 1945-75 
Corporation Stocks 
Bir’ ra 5 % 1946-56 
Soliat Iam  sacespesnese 
aoe 3% 1954-64 
Middx. 312% 1957-62 
Foreign Governments 
Argen. 412% Stg. Bds. 
Austria 412% 1934-59 
Belgian 4% (36) 1970 
Brazil 5% Fd. 1914... 
Chile 6% (1929) ...... 
China 5% (1913) ...... 
Czecho-Slovakia 8%... 
Egypt Unified 4% ... 
French 4% (British) ... 
German Dawes 5% 
Do. Young Ln, 412% 
Greek 6% Stab. Ln.... 
Hungary 712% _—si..... ss 
Japan 512% 1930 ...... 


Name of Security 


Railways 
B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. ... 
Can. Pac. Com. $25... 
Gt. Western Ord....... 
LNER 5% Pref. 1955 


ae Dg 
Lon. a oe 
Southern Def. ......... 
Do. 5% Pf. Ord. 
A, 4, ee 
Banks and Discount 
Alexanders £2, £1 pd. 
Bank of England...... 
Bk of Montreal $100... 
Bk. of N. Zealand £1 
Barclays Bank {1 ... 
Chtd. of India £5...... 
District B. £1 fy. pd. 
Hongkong and . $125 
Lloyds £5, £1 pd....... 
Martins £20, er 2 pd. 
Midland £1, fy. p 
Nat. Dis. £210 fy. pd. 
N. of Ind. £25, £12lopd 
Nat. Prov. £5, £1 pd. 
Royal Bk. of Scotland 
Union Discount £1... 
Westmtr. £4, £1 pd... 
Insurance 
Alliance £1, fully pd. 
Atlas £5, £114 pd. 
Pearl (£1), fy. pd. ... 
Pheenix £1, fy. pd. ... 
Prudential £1 A ...... 
Royal Exchange £1 ... 
Sun Lf. Ass. £1 fy. pd. 
Investment Trusts 
Alliance Trust ......... 
Anglo-Amer. Deb. ... 
Debenture Corp. Stk. 
Invest. Trust Def. 
Trustees Corp. Ord.... 
United States Deb. ... 
Breweries, &c. 
Bass Ratcliff Ord. £1.. 
Courage Ord. £1 ...... 
Distillers Ord. £1 
Guinness Ord. {1 ... 
Ind, Coope & Allp. £1 
Watney Combe Def. £1 
iron, Coal and Steel 
Baldwins 4/-__......... 
Brown (J.) Ord. 10/-... 
Cammell Laird 5/- ... 
Colvilles Ord. £1... 
Dorman Long Ord. £1 
Guest Keen &c.Ord. {1 
Hadfields 10/— ......... 
Powell Duffryn £1 ... 


(@) Annas per share. 
(m) Including bonus of 5% free of tax. 


Price, [Chee | 


Oct. 
9, 


74lo 
11010 
985g 
9914 
10112 
101 

10754 
9054 
9754 
97 lo 
11214 
100! 
10114 
10014 
11012 
100 

1017, 
87 

99 

6714 
9154 
110 


104 
107 
10219 
106), 


105 
81 
90 
98 


73 
30 
* 

26 


13 
19 
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Price, 
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_1940 
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Yield 


Oct. 9, 
1940 
. € 
7 2 
12 9 
- a | 
11 ll 
15 6 
9 4 
18 4 
2 4 
19 2 
28 
3 2 
8 7k 
18 5 
5 
0 0 
9 3f 
9 0 
3 O 
14 4 
16 4 
16 O 
5 7 
4 O 
3 5 
14 6 
; § 
14 3 
i2 8 
12 10 
3 3 
5 Ol 
12 Op 
10 10n 

. a 

Yield 

Oct. 9, 
1940 
8. 

Ni 

2 3 
( 0 
6 2 
+ 11 
12 O 
15 10 
ll 1 
10 O 
1 0 
0 0 
16 6 
3 9 
15 Oe 
6 6 
4 3 
2. 
is O 
6 6 
5 Oo 
0 0 
5 0 
5 0 
10 O 
5 0 
14 6) 
3 9 
10 O 
10 6 
16 Of 
4 3 
6 Ot 
10 6 
0 O 
7 3 
0 0 
4 0 
2 0 
16 O 
ll O 
13 Of 
0 0 
17 O 
6 O 
} 6 
12 0 
i. 62 
13 3t 
. 9 
8 O 
o UV 
2 Ot 
12 0 


0 


(c) Last two yearly dividends. 


= © 


f } 


(d) Worked on 
(j) Yield worked to average sedemption-end 19 i9 
(mn) Yield on 1°523% 
(p) Yield worked on a 2!2 per cent. basis. 


Prices, 
Jan. 1 to 
Oct. 9, 1940 
High Low 
34/6 20/- 
54/9 33/9 
47/6 | 26/- 
39/- 17/6 
24/3 11/6 
21/1012, 9/6 
8/1012) 2/6 
38/6 21/3 

39/1019 20/3 
35/9 | 21/1012 
24/419) 11/9 
61/3 | 42/6 
43/llo 26/3 
92/6 | 66/3 
69/— | 46/3 
20/- 11/6 
33/9 16/3 
83/- | 52/6 
38/3 23/6 
42/6 20/6 
27/- 18/- 
18/3 11/6 
83lo 29 
32/6 | 21/9 
21/- 12/- 
31/412 17/6 
42/3 22/- 
38/712, 24/- 
39/6 | 24/- 
17/6 7/6 
16/4lo)  6/- 
36/3 17/3 
16/9 7/- 
18/712 +12/41 
15/710, 6/- 
60/7lo, 39/4 
88/3 28/9 
27/7io 16/9 

2139 21g 
12/354, 6/- 
22/712, 12/3 
23/9 13/6 
20/- 13/- 
10/9 4/- 
16/712, 5/9 
27/3 14/- 

32/1012, 20/- 
3/1114 2/3 
34/9 20/- 

3/3 1/712 
60/354 23/112 
27/7); 14/6 
73/6 35/- 

81/1010 28/9 
80/- 45/6 
62/6 38/9 
44/3 23/9 
44/6 27/6 
56/- 28/9 
107/6 53/1), 
62/6 2/6 
52/6 32/6 
65lo 27 

6316 31g 
38/9 19/9 
10/119 4/- 
28/3 16/3 
6516 314 
28/6 16/3 
93/9 64/41o 
40/6 25/- 
33/954 17/6 
13/9 5 /- 
61lz2 3516 
$49%6 $301, 
12/3 9/- 
34/3 15/- 
42/6 24/6 
87/6 67/6 
54/41, 25/- 
4lz9 254 
87/6 45/- 
23/71p 13/9 
17/6 12/6 
61/6 36/3 
57/9 35/- 
45/6 29/6 
26/3 12/- 
96/9 59/9 
68/- 41/3 
52/6 38/9 
28/3 15/- 
66/3 38/9 
65/712} 26/3 
11/9 6/3 
51/3 22/6 
15 lllo 
Bl4 21750 
41/634 25/3 
11516 55g 
16/- 7/- 
101g 678 
Tllig 5 
88/9 30/- 
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(q) Worked on 65%, basis. 


Name of Security 


fron, Coal, , &c.—cont, || 


Ss. Durham ‘Ord. rs 

Staveley Coal, etc. fi 
Stewarts & Lloyds £1 
| Swan, Hunter £1...... 
Un. Steel Cos. Ord. £1 
WEEE TE® cncccnscsces 

Textiles 

Brit. Celanese 10/- 

Coats, J. & P. £1 
Courtaulds £1 ......... 
English Swg. Ctn. £1 
Lancs. Cotton Corp {1 
Patons & Baldwins £1 





Electrical Manufactg. 
Associated Elec. £1 ... 
British Insulated £1 ... 
Callenders £1 ......... 
Crompton Park. A 5/- 
English Electric £1 ... 
General Electric £1 ... 
Gas and Electricity 
Clyde Valley Elec. £1 
County of London £1 


.Edmundsons £1 ...... 


Gas Light & C. £1... 
Imp. Cont. Gas Stk. ... 
Lancashire Elec. {1 ... 
London Ass. Elec. £1 
North-East Elec. ft oe 
Northmet Power £1 
Scottish Power £1...... 
Yorkshire Electric £1 
Motor, Cycle and 
Aircraft 
| Sen 
Bristol Aero. 10/-...... 
De Havilland Air. £1 
Fairey Aviation 10/-... 
Ford Motors {1 ...... 
Hawker Siddeley (5/-) 
BANG, TCD)  cccccccee 
Leyland Motors £1 ... 
Morris Motors 5/- Ord. 
Rolls-Royce £1......... 
Standard Motor 5/- ... 
Shipping 
Furness, Withy £1 . 
uk Fee 
Royal Mail Lines £1.. 
Union Castle Ord. £1 
Tea and Rubber 
Allied Sumatra £1..... 
Anglo-Dutch £1 ...... 
Jokai (Assam) £1 ...... 
London Asiatic 2/- .. 
Rubber Trust £1 ..... 
United Serdang 2/- .. 
oil 


Anglo-Iranian {1 ...... 
Apex (Trinidad) 5/-... 
Burmah Oil £1 ......... 
Shell Transport £1 ... 
Trinidad Leasehlds £1 
Miscellaneous 
Assoc. P. Cement £1 
Barker (John) £1 ...... 
Boots Pure Drug 5/~... 
Brit. Aluminium £1 ... 
Brit.-Amer. Tob. £1... 
British Oxygen {1 
Brockhouse (J.) £1 
Cable & Wir. Hdg. 
Carreras *‘ A’ Ord. fl 
Dunlop £1...... 
Elec, & Mus. Ind. ‘10/ - 
Ever Ready Co. 5/- . 
Gallaher Ltd. Ord. fi 
Gestetner (D.)5/-_.. 
Harrison & Cros.Df. fl 
Harrods £1 ...... 
Imp. Chem. Ord. c.. 
Imp. Smelting £1...... 
Imp. Tobacco £1 ...... 
Inter. Nickel n.p. .... 
International Tea 5/- 
Lever & Unilever £1... 
London Brick £1 ..... 
Lyons (J.) Ord. £1 .. 
Marks & Spen.‘ A’ 5/- 
Metal Box £1 .......4 
Murex £1 Ord. ........ 
Pinchin Johnson 10/- 
Ranks Ord. 5/= ......... 
Spillers Ord. £1 
Tate and Lyle £1 : 
Tilling, Thos. £1 ..... 
Triplex Safety G. 10/- 
Tube Investments £1 
Turner & Newall £1... 
United Dairies £1..... 
United Molasses 6/8... 
Woolworth Ord. 5/-... 
Mines 
Ashanti Goldfields 4/- 
Burma Corp, Rs. 9 


Cons. Gids. of S. Af. £l 


Crown Mines 10/-_... 
De Beers (Def.) £21 
Randfontein £1......... 
Rhokana Corp. £1 


Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/. - 


Sub Nigel 10/- ......... 
Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd. 


W. Witwatersrand 10/- 


Allowance is made for net interest accrued, and for redemption for fixed interest stocks and for changes in interim dividends for ordinary stocks. 
Dealing in stocks marked * suspended by Treasury Order. 


Price, 
Oct, 


13 


20 
10 
15 

9 
47 


50 - 


33 9 
73, 


136 


5 
563 


(e) Allowing for exchange. 


(k) Based on redemption at pat in 
- For 15 months to December 31, 1939. 
t Free of Income Tax. 
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October 12, 1940 


Oct. 1, 
1940 
CEREALS AND MEAT 
GRAIN, etc. 
Wheat— s. d. 
No. 1, N. Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St.J. 33 0 
Eng. Gaz. av., per cwt. (e)......... 14 8 
Flour, per 280 lb.— 
Straights, d/d London ...... 25 
Barley, Eng. Gaz., av., per cwt. 20 
Oats 14 


f.0.b. sce l 
Rice, Burma, No. 2, per cwt. f.0.b. l 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 lb.— 


Maize, L a Plata, 480 lb., 


Nb 


6 
3 
2 

4 lo 
6 
English long sides .........-..-+. { .s 
OE iivccessccesceses r 5 4 
Laatie S44 
Mutton, per 8 lb.—English ...... 1 8 0 
Ns sicniehaseeaniapeassce 4 4 
Pork, English, per 8 Ib........ 8 0 
BACON (per cwt.)—Wilts. cut side 113 6 
HAMS (per cwt.)—Green ......... 118 6 


OTHER FOODS 


BUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades... 143 0 
CHEESE (per cwt.)— 
PeOmne PROGUCed = ....0ccccccceee 93 2 
NNO occscccccnes 93 2 
COCOA (per cwt.)— 
ET cul Jccaguundaesiosnes alawae 35 0 
f55 0 
SEN. neaskenanevecssunenanasente 159 0 
COFFEE (per cwt.)— 
MOO SEL OLEEG, sci sccceccseccs Nom, 
Costa Rica, medium to good {$8 : 
EGGS (per 120)—English............ 30 0 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported 64 0 
POTATOES (per cwt.)— 
English, King Edward ............ 4 : . 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— ~ by 
Centrifugals, 96°, prpt. shipm’ 
c.i.f. U.K./Cont. cmeubiwaeenee 7 6 
REFINED London— 
Granulated, 2 cwt. bags ...... 40 6 
West India Crystallised ...... { a a 
TOBACCO (per Ib.) — 
Indian stemmed and un-f 0 7 
stemmed kane 2 4 
Rhodesian, stemmed and un 1 O 
DE. <ctuudenseuccdevcseucacs 2 6 
TEXTILES 
COTTON (per lb.)— d. 
Raw, Mid-American............... 8-30 
» Giza, F.G.F. 13°06 
Yarns, 32’s Twist . 14:99 
9 40’s Weft ooo 16°24 
0 60’s Twist (Egy ptian) | wa 7:00 
Cloth, 32 in. Printers, 116 yds. s. d. 
16 x 16, 32’s & 50’s ... 24 3 


(a) + 
(d 


THE ECONOMIST 


BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES 


Oct. 8, 
1940 
 & 

32 «9 

14 8 

3 6 

20 4 

14 3 

12 lle 

12 3 
4 8 
6 0 
5 4 
4 4 
8. («OO 
4 4 
8 0 

113 6 
118 6 
143 0O 

99 «2 

99 2 
3 O 

5¢ 0 

53 0 
Nom. 

6§ O 

g @ 
326 «6 

64 O 
. <= 

40 6 

38 O 

41 6 
0 8 
2 4 
i 2 
2 6 

d 

8-13 

13°18 

14-92 

16°17 

27-00 

s. d 

24 3 


5s. per ton net paper bags or jute sacks, charged 1s. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. 
Including import duty and delivery charges. 
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Oct. 1, Oct. &, Oct. 1, Oct. 8, 

COTTON—continued. 1940 1940 1940 1940 
Cloth, 36 in. Shirtings, 75 yds. ss & s. d. 

19 x 19,32s& 40's... 35 3 35 3 MISCELLANEOUS 

» 38 in. ditto, 38 yds., CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, London area, 
Pe % ) a 13 3 13 3 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton—(a). 

9 39 in. ditto, 37lo yds., 4.* &. s & 
1G % 15, Sle Be cece i2 3 12 3 4-ton loads and upwards perton 44 6 44 6 

FLAX (per ton)— Zt st CHEMICALS 
NI osc cn pacavvegkaneena Nom Nom. ; a __— onset ei 
Eo oan ci cae aii ecasnmiens Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net ......... jie - - a ” - : 

> be “Ie “T9095 . : ~ s. : . . 
UTE Geran Manilla, spot" J2” 26/0/0 — 26/0/0 Pa Tartaric, English, less 5% 2 810 2 Blo 
anes 2 3. otf Brendes Ammonia, Sulphate ... perton 9/13/0 9/14/6 
Oct.-No = ee a 10/0 22/10/0 Nitrate of Soda......... perton 10/14/0 10/14/0 
CEMENOV. (MEW) covercerereseee a a re a. Potash, Sulphate ween per ton Nom. Nom. 
Common 8 Ib. cops...........-++++ 3 0 3 0 SOGR TRCN. ccccccvecese per ton 7 7 ; . : ; 

SISAL (per ton)—African,Oct.-Dec. £ s. s. NI iictactidesciccnss per ton { 55/0 5/5/0 
MUN ID <ciivakcceayeqotaanabaceudaeensins 26 O 26 0 

SILK (per lb.)—  & s. d. COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits, c.i.f. 12/15/0 12/15/0 
ial i { 7.3 HIDES (per !b.)— a ee 

Byte BL ossetsesessensessen 15 6 Vis uectalna $40 50lb. 0 433 0 43g 

(per lb.) — d. d. ss = = 
Lincoln wethers, washed ......... 195, 1934 Cape, Jo’burg Ord. ............+4 0 5 2 2 
Selected blackfaced, greasy...... 14 14 ee 7 = 
Australian scrd. fleece, 70’s ...... 37 37 — pn nee ener o 4 6 Ga 
Cape scrd. average snow white... 2954 2954 Best heavy ox and heifer a | a zi, 
N.Z. scrd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s 24 24 as a 
Tops— LEATHER (per Ib.)— 1 5 1 5 

NII. wish canusnaaeeieiines 45 5 Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ............0- 3 0 3 0 

56’s super carded ........... 39 39 

48’s average carded ......... 31 31 I die dndcy ccubusnsvei<anunes ; as : ‘e 

44’s prepared ........+5.+00. 2934 2954 ; 07 0 7 
MINERALS ; I TD ins cciccciicccacenctions } 1 0 1 0 

COAL (per ton)— (as «a. : fet 1 8 1 8 
Welsh, best Admiralty ............ 1 = z ro 2 Dressing Hides ea eee Ll 2 0 20 
Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne a 6 23 6 PETROLEUM PRODUCTS wee gal.) 

IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— Motor Spirit, England & Wales 1 9 1 9 
Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d ....... 120 0 120 0 (6) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 0 11 0 11 
Bars, Middlesbrough ............. 6 302 6 Vaporising Oil . 0 11 O 11'4 
Steel rails, heavy ......... 6 255 6 (6) Automatic gas oil, in bulk, 6lo 1 6! 
T lat th 14x2 0 26 O ex roa ank waggons tateeeees ‘ 

NON-FERROUS METALS (per tai _ Fuel oil, in Sulk +x instal. 

Copper (c)—Electrolytic ........ 62/0/0 620/0 Thames— a Ps 
f 256/0/0 257/10/0 FUrnae........--+.-eeeeeeeeeees 0 7 0 Tl, 
Tin—Standard cash ..............: 1 257/00 258/00 aged etiatesnadinnntins 0 8lo O : 81g 
> 5 5 , a 25/0/0 25/0/0 

"THOS MORAG cccccsccccees: {260 : . 7 : o ROSIN (per ton)—American 30/0/0 30/0/0 
Lead (d)—Soft foreign, cash ... 25/0/0  25/0/0 RUBBER (per lb.)— s. d. s. d. 
Spelter (d)—G.O.B., spot ....... 25/15/0 25/15/0 St. ribbed smoked sheet ......... 0 1134 O 1178 
Aluminium, ingots and bars .... _110/0/0 sie 0/0 SHELLAC (per cwt.)—-TN Orange 80/0/0 80/0/0 

od ; 9 a . 
Nickel, home delivery ............ d of z ; 35 ; : TALLOW (per cwt.)London Town— 22 10 22 10 
ene f900/0 90/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— 
Antimony, Chinese ............... 192/010 92/0/0 UT cons ccncscoreaeans 44/0/0 41/10/0 
Wolfram, Empire ...... per unit 210/00 2/100 PIIIIN <i dcvuicutsinexeidbenses 44/5/0 44/5/0 
Platinum, refined ......... per oz 90/0 90/0 Cotton-seed, crude .............+++ 31/2/6 31 2 6 
en — f50'0/0 500/0 Coconut, crude 3/2/6 28/2 a 
Quicksilver ......... per 76 Ib. 5410/0 54/10/0 eaten: 19/15 
s. 4. s. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian Speves 7/2/6 7/2 r 

GOLD, per fine ounce 168 0 168 O Oil Seeds, Linseed— 

SILVER (per ounce)— ie EY diincndsdcnaqnandeiesaradss se : 
BE Sed dctenxaes cedeesveseinces sania 11176 1 117; CR dead iacsmiccssivncvenionnes 16/5/0 16/100 


6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. 


(c 


(e) Average weeks ended September 28th and October 5th. 


AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 


Price is at buyers’ premises. 




















On. 2 Oct. % Oct. 2, Oct. 9, MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.) Oct. 2, Oct. 9 
GRAINS i — 1940 1940 —cont. 1940 1940 
(per bushel) — Cents Cents METALS (per lb.)—conr. Cents Cents i a : i Nia astiie 
Wheat, Chicago, BOG gnsnnsicas 8173 8214 Spelter, East St Louis, spot... 7°25 7°25 “— SEG-qemt. cute — a” 
99 Vinnipeg, Oct.........0. 705g 7058 MISCELL rie = =— —isti(‘i‘C<éiés*wrSC Cee re - aa 
Maize, Chicago, Dec. .......... 58 581o Cocoa, N.Y., Accra, Oct. ... 4-03 +05 Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet spot = 19! = 
hi : : = , Do <o Oct.-Dec. 191 20 
Oats, Chicago, Dec. .........006 4154 321g Coffee, N.Y., cash— Ss N.Y. Cub Cc 
Rye, Chicago, Dec. ..........+.. 455 445 OS ee 514 514 "aan en NA, 80 2-16 
Barley, Winnipeg, Oct. ......... 395g 391g ee B80, F o.<cscceccesess 7:00 7-00 96 «sn pes aa sieonie as s 
METALS (per Ib.)— Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot 9-91 9-87 Sugar, N.Y., 96 deg., No. 4, ' : 
Copper, Connecticut ............ 12-00 12-00 Cotton, Am. mid., Oct. 9-56 9-60 f.0.b. Cuba, Dec. ............- 08012 0°80 
Tin, N.Y., Straits, spot ... 51-37 51-371; on. BA Ae eee 5-41 5-30 Moody's Index of staple com- 
WET ig Miva ccecieccesiccese 5-00 5-00 EE, CI Pic ccsccccvcscces 4-421 4°57) modities, Dec. 31, 1931=100 160°8 161°5 
“ 
TRANSVAAL GOLD OUTPUT 
Statistics for September, 1940 (on basis of £8 8s. Od. per fine ounce) 
| | 
Tine Value Working ie | Value | Working Tine | Value _ | Working 
Mine and Group Milled or | Profit |Costs per||) Mine and Group Milled or | Profit [Costs per|} Mine and Group Milled or Profit |Costs per 
WaMCe | Output fine oz. | — Output | | fine oz. | | wee | Output | fine oz. 
| | | 
| l i | ; | | - , 
gt es te & 1 | [Fineozs, £ |s. d. || ; Ps £ is. d 
Anglo- Amer. Corp. | | || Cent. Mng.-Rand M.—cont. | | | ls ** FJohnnies ”” | 
OS eee 135,500] 252,822] 96,038)104 2-9|| New Modder ...... | 195,000} 29,748) 97,177|103 2 . Champ D’or ... 34,000} 69,991] 36,307} 81 3 
Daggafontein ...... 161,500} 391,757] 221,005} 73 3-2]| Nourse ..........+6 |g 32,000} 16,321} 34,619)125 7 ] - ATERS 200000006 235,000) 403,200) 185,029) 92 3 
t Daggafontein | 72,000] 159,530) 63,511)/101 2°1)| Rose Deep ......... $4,000] 12,820| 27,305/125 6 || Langlaagte ......... | 114,000] 126,559) 10,048}156 4 
S.Af. Land ...... | 112,500} 260,191] 144,954] 74 5-3|| Transvaal G. ...... | 31,200} 4,987} 5,640/143 5 || N. State Areas... | 119,000} 248,566] 134,286] 78 6 
Springs soddeuecnsie 165,000} 372,619} 198,125} 78 9 |! | Randfontein ...... | 390,000} 453,701) 133,761/119 10 
W. Springs ......... 94,000} 168,197) 66,104)102 0 || Gen. Mining | £ S WE HEED cecvesscesas 104,000} 123,006; 27,141/131 10 
KO eee | 62,000) 58,354 7,507|150 2 || Witwatersrand ... | 87,000 102,527) 17,241/141 10 
Cent, Mng.-Rand M.| Fine ozs || W. Rand Cons. ... | 233,000] 361,911| 161,277) 96 3 || 
City Deep ......... 110,000} 25,859] 77,023]/108 7 
Cons. M. Reef 203,000] 31,940] 71,309]123 8 Goldfields j Fine ozs} * 
BE sci tacsaisess 363,000} 84,017] 329,798} 89 10 || Venterspost ...... | 107,000} 21,254) 50,284)120 9-9 Union Corp. |Fine ozs | 
Durban Deep ...... 191,000) 34,838) 101,588}109 8 || S. and Jack......... | 154,000] 29,763] 86,411/110 1-1|| E. Geduld ......... | 156,000] 44,866] 248,350) 47 4 
E. Rand Prop....... 217,000] 45,146] 124,069|113 5 || Robinson Deep ... | 125,000] 27,469] 95,853) 98 4 || Geduld............... | 113,500} 26,369) 115,728) 80 6 
Geldenhuis ......... 69,000} 8,624) 16,708/128 9 || Sub EEE ecccccces 63,500] 40,978] 232,037) 55 2-°5|| Grootvlei ......... 105,000} 27,502} 110,351) 87 10 
Glynn’s Lyd. 9,700] 2,957] 8,029]113 9 || Vogels. .......20-+- 73.500] 19,002) 62.024/103 9-2/| Marievale............ 46,000} 12,260} 33,848)112 11 
Modder B. ......... | 90,000] 15,500} 60,441] 90 0 I Rietfontein ......... | 34,700} 5,230 15,690/108 1: | Modder. Deep 48,300} 5,855; 8,140/141 2 
Modder East ...... | 130,000] 21,706} 75,917) 98 3 | Luipaards Vlei 75,000} 15,798} 40,055)117 4:8 I PPE i vbacstessa<e 93,000) 23,366) 81,966] 98 0 
| | | W | ' | 








ee 
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NOTICE 
(No. 8 
day 


IS HEREBY GIVEN that a second 







on and after the 31st October, 

Registers on the 8th October, 1940. 
THE TRANSFER BOOKS will be closed from 

1940, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of Dividend Lists. 


1940, to 








By Order of the Board, 
H. E, ASHBY, 
Manager and Secretary 
Registered Address: 
Hilda’s School, Bushey, 


Temporary 
Se. 


HERTS 







8th October, 1940 





To Overseas Readers 


Overseas readers may find that, in the disturbed conditions 
of wartime, The Economist does not reach them quickly 
enough, or that they require more detailed information on 
individual markets or special topics than can be compressed 
within the limited space permitted by the necessity to 
economise paper. 

The attention of our readers is therefore drawn to The 
Economist’s Intelligence Branch, which is prepared to meet 
the need for a rapid and objective appraisal of commodity 
markets, industrial prospects, political factors and other 
topics of vital concern to the business man. These special 
services consist of regular cables or mail reports, or both. 
They are designed to meet individual requirements and 
are confidential and exclusive to each client. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the 
Intelligence Branch, 


THE ECONOMIST 


8 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4 














SUBSCRIPTION 


TO 


TERMS OF 


THE ECONOMIST 
esd £5 d, 


12 Months - - 218 0 3 10 
6 Months - - 19 0 110 6 


Cheques to be made payable to The Economist Newspaper Ltd. 















PUBLISHING OFFICE: 


8 BOUVERIE STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
Telephone: Central 863! 


OFFER TO NEW READERS 


Any reader who makes his first acquaintance with this journal 
with this week’s issue is invited to fill up the attached : 


To The Publisher, Economist Newspaper Ltd., 

8 Bouverie Street, E.C.4. 
In order to test the value of your publication | should like you 
to forward it to me by post for the next four weeks. If | then 
decide to become a subscriber, it is understood that there will be 


no charge for the copies thus received, but otherwise | shall be 
willing to pay 4s. to cover their cost. 





Britain by Eyre ant 
at 8 Bouverie St., Fleet St., E.C.4 


Great 


Printed i: 


Tue Economist Newspaper, Ltp., 





THE ECONOMIST 


ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION LIMITED 


Interim Dividend 
7) of 22} per cent., less Income Tax at 8s. 6d. in the £, has this 
been DECLARED on the issued shares of the Corporation, in 
respect of the year ended 30th September, 1940, and will be payable 
all Shareholders on the 


oth to 16th October, 
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OCTOBER, 1940 
Contents include : 
THE EXPORT DRIVE: 
WARTIME EXPORT GUARANTEES 
By J. H. MAGOWAN 
Deputy Comptroller-General of the Expori Credits Guarantee Dept 
EXPORT POLICY REVIEWED 
THE SCOPE FOR OVERSEAS TRADE 
EXPANSION 
By WALTER HILL 
PROBLEMS OF THE SOUTH AMERICAN 
MARKETS 
THE UNITED KINGDOM COMMERCIAL 
CORPORATION 
By PAuL EINZIG 



















DEPOSITORS’ CLAIMS : 
AGAINST BRANCH OR BANK ? 
By A. V. BARBER 











WAR DAMAGE AND THE 


By J. MEAD 


BANKS 


MATTERS OF LAW 

By MAuRICE MEGRAH 

FINANCE OF CO-ORDINATION IN THE 
GAS INDUSTRY 
By CoLIn GRAHAM 


PALESTINE BANKING 










THE BANKER can be obtained from any good-class newsagent, 
Price 2s. 6d., or will be sent on application (2s. 9d. post free), 
The Subscription Rates post free to any part of the world are : 
Twelve months £1 5s. 0d. Six months 12s. 6d. 


The Publisher, 20 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2 
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Attractive binders to hold three months’ issues of 


The Economist are still available. 


These binders have no wires, clips or metal con- 
trivances so that each issue can be bound in an 


instant for permanent reference. 


Reading Cases to hold two issues, and made on similar 
lines, are also available. 


Both are bound in full cloth (blue) and lettered in gilt. 


The price of the Binder is 5s. 6d. post free (Overseas 
6s. 6d.) and of the Reading Case 4s. post free 
(Overseas 4s. 6d.) 
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